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REASONS WHY 


1BROOKS’S READERS 


ARE THE BEST 


1. They are conspicuous for their easy gradation, 
both in thought and in expression. 


bo 


They group together lessons of a similar na- 
ture; and topics relating to kindred subjects 
recur regularly. 


3. They help the child to learn to read, and they 
do this in such a manner that he will like to 
read. 


4. They furnish him with an 
appeals to his interests. 


occupation which 


5. They make him familiar with the masterpieces 
of many famous writers. 


6. They give him a discriminating taste for the 
best literature. 


They lead to the acquisition of knowledge con- 
cerning many subjects. 


- 


Five Book Series 


First YEAR. 128 pages. Illustrated............+.+---$0.25 
Second YEAR. 176 pages. Illustrated ..........--+++- 55) 
THIRD YEAR. 248 pages. Lllustrated.........-++.eee- 40 
FourTH AND Firtu Years, 360 pages. Illustrated... .50 
SixtH, SEVENTH AND Er1eutrn YEARS. 446 pages. 
Illustrated ...-.-cccece  Ceueene Becks bck, 44s kesebeee .60 


8. They impress upon the child pure and attractive 
ideas of life and conduct. . 


9. They cultivate the imagination by pleasing tales 
of fancy. 


10. They teach a love of country by means of 
patriotic selections. 


11. They give glimpses into the life of other lands, 
and enlarge the child’s view of the world in 
which he lives. 


12. They develop the child’s memory by the use of 
choice selections for memorizing. 


13. In mechanical appearance, as well as in con- 
tents, they are perfect examples of school book 
making; and the illustrations are noteworthy 
for their artistic excellence. 


Eight Book Series 


First YEAR. 128 pages. Illustrated...........+++++++$0.25 
Srconp YEAR. 176 pages. LIllustrated..........++ss.. Bd 
TuHirp YEAR. 248 pages. Illustrated............-.+..- .40 
FourtTH YEAR, 248 pages. Illustrated................ -40 
Firth YEAR. 248 pages. LIllustrated...........seseee. .40 
SixtH YEAR. 248 pages. Illustrated....-...-- +--+. .40 
SEVENTH YEAR. 248 pages. Illustrated.......+-.++++ 40 
EigutH YEAR. 248 pages. Lllustrated......--..+-ses .40 








Send for circular of Brooks’s Readers—and write also for information regarding 
the Melodic Music Series and Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


MR. TAFT AND BROWNSVILLE. 

That the effect of the Brownsville 
incident upon the negro Republican 
vote in the close states is dreaded by 
the Republican managers is indicatel 
by the explanation publicly made by 
General Corbin, and assented to by 
President Roosevelt, that Mr. Taft, 
as secretary of war, was in no way 
responsible for that piece of drastic 
discipline. In fact, the record shows 
that Secretary Taft, the President 
being at the time in Porto Rico, took 
the almost unprecedented course of 
suspending the sentence until the 
President could be communicated 
with. This he did, in response to the 
appeals which had been made in be- 
half of the negro soldiers. He wen', 
therefore, to the extreme limits of his 


authority to delay the execution of 
the sentence. This disclosure ;may 


serve somewhat to check the use 
which the Democratic managers aie 
making of the incident to‘ discredit 
Mr. Taft with colored Republicans. 

GOVERNOR HUGHES 
MACHINE. 

The action of the Republican man- 
agers in New York in inviting Secre- 
tary Root and Mr. Choate to serve as 
temporary and permanent chairmen 
of the state convention is interpreted 
in seme quarters as proof of a. pur- 
pose .to keep those distinguished 
statesmen from interfering with the 
side-tracking of Governor Hughes, 
But that is almost too subile. A more 
probable explanation is that they 
have become convinced that the pub- 
lie demand for the renomination cf 
Governor Hughes is too strong to be 
safely withstood; and that the selec- 
tion of Messrs. Root and Choate “s 
presiding officers is part of a ceneral 
purpose to make the most favorable 
impression possible upon the public. 
To most dispassionate observers, it 
seems that the Republican chance of 
carrying New York would be very 
slender if Governor Hughes were de- 
liberately thrown over. He may be 
difficult to manage, but his public 
record is a valuable asset to his party. 

THE FIRST ELECTION. 

The election in Vermont comes al- 
ways in presidential years almost be- 
fore any dne is aware, and before the 
torpor of the dog-days is lifted. Th's 
year, it comes on the earliest possible 
date, the first of September. It al- 
Ways goes one way, the Repub ican 
way, but there is a certain interest in 
the size of the majority by which it 
goes. If the Republican majority 
falls much below the average, the 
fact is eagerly seized upon as an in- 
dication of a general adverse drift 
against the party, and an application 
of percentages shows state after state 
where the vote is close going over 
from the Republican to the Demo- 
cratic column. These calculations are 
often misleading, but they are regu- 
larly indulged in. This accounts for 
the present stiffening up of the Ver- 
mont campaign, and the sending of 
two cabinet officers to take the stum) 
there. 


THE 


AND THB 


“YOUNG TURKS” 
FRONT. 

The “Young Turks,” having forced 

the Sultan to proclaim a constitution 


TO THE 


= 


and free institutions and a general 
political amnesty, are now rising 1o 
their opportunity by procuring the 
dismissal of the old palace coterie, 
and the appointment of a min‘stry 


which, from top to bottom, is in sym- 
pathy with progress. They have also 
instituted a general housecleaning all 
through the public service, including 
the diplomatic representation at for- 
eign capitals; and the Turkish minis 
ter at Washington is one of their first 
victims. Moreover, they have given 
the world to understand that they 
feel quite equal to the solution of the 
Macedonian question without outside 
intervention, and England and Rus- 
sia, accordingly, have withdrawn 
their scheme of Macedonian reforms, 
to give the new government a fair 
chance. 
THE CROP REPORTS. 

The August crop reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are by no 
means discouraging. The condition 
of spring wheat has dropped off nine 
points during the month, but even at 
this rate the estimated crop is about 
»,000,000 bushels in excess of the es 
timate a year ago. <As to winter 
wheat, the preliminary returns point 
to a yield slightly less per acre than 
last year, but, allowing for the in- 
creased acreage, the.crop promises to 
be about 16,500,000 bushels larger 
than last year. Corn has fallen off 
slightly, but the total yield promises 
to be from 30,000,000 to 55,000,000 
bushels in excess of last year’s fiz 
ures. ‘The condition of the oat crop is 
far below normal, but it is better than 
at this time last year. 

BLOOD THICKER THAN WATER, 

The ancient adage that “blood 
thicker than water’ finds a new illus- 
tration in the peculiar warmth of the 
greeting which has been extended 
this week at Auckland, New Zealand, 
to the ships of the American battle 
ship fleet. Not Auckland only, but 
most of the colony, has given itself 
up to a week of merrymaking, parlia- 


is 


ment having adjourned for a week 
for that express purpose. The 


speeches of welcome by the governor 
and the premier, and the reply of Ad- 
miral Sperry voice the sense of kin- 
ship and of probable common action 
in possible emergencies of the future. 


Witness, for example, Admiral 
Sperry’s declaration that, while the 


American fleet was afloat, no enemy 
should reach the shores of the island 
This is not idle talk; but a recogni 
tion of possible crises and cataclysms 
of the future, when there may be a 


mighty struggle for mastery in the 
Pacific. 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
STRIKE. 
The employees of the mechanical 


departments of the Canadian Pacifie 
railroad, to the number of eight thou- 
sand or more, have gone upon strike, 
and there are fears that the move- 
ment may extend to the other depart- 
ments of the road. Already there 
have been some violent demonstra- 
tions against non-union employees. 
The strike is far the most formidable 
labor dispute in the industrial history 
of Canada. It is specially significant 
because it seems to mark the’ break- 
down of what has been regarded as 
the most perfect conciliation act any- 
where existing,—the famous Lemieux 


act. The differences between the 
company and its men were submitted 


to arbitration under this act. The 
company did not want arbitration, 
but’ the men did. Arbitration was 


forced upon the company, the gov- 
ernment appointing an arbitrator to 
represent it. When the arbitration 
bourd rendered its decision, the com- 
pany accepted it; but the men refused 
to do so, and this strike is the result. 
MORE IMPERIAL VISITS. 

King Edward, Jast week, on his 
way to his favorite watering p!ace, 
Marienbad, found it convenient to 
call upon his nephew, the Kaiser, at 
Cronberg, and upon the venerab'e 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Aus'‘ria 
at  Isehl. As usual when he 
goes upon diplomatic visits, he took 
with him the permanent under secre- 
tary to the Foreign Office; and it is 
sufe to conjecture that the visits were 
not of a purely personal and private 
character. The most probable guess 
is that they were intended to make 
clear to the two emperors that the 
strengthening ties between England, 
France, and Russia have no sinister 
meaning as regards other European 
powers, but make distinctly for inter 
national peace. The tone of some of 
the German papers is, however, criti 
cal, not to say truculent. 





The Magazines. 
—The August number of the At- 
lantic Monthly, the first issue to ap 


pear under the imprint of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly Company, is full of fresh 
and inviting material. The summer 
seuson is appropriately recognized by 
a delightful paper on ‘‘Newport: the 
City of Luxury,” by Jonathan T. Lin- 


coln. It is a far cry from Newport to 
“the bleachers,” but Rollin Lynde 
Harte describes Our National Game 


in one of his wise and witty papers. 
Besides the seashore and the ball- 
field, this issue pays its summer trib- 
ute 


to the automobile in a paper, 
“The Romance of Motoring,” by 
Henry Copley Greene, and to the 
woods in Mrs. Fanny Hardy Eck 


storm’s “Thoreau’s Maine Woods.” 
The more definitely literary features 
of the number are a striking paper by 
Charles Miner Thompson on ‘‘Honest 
Literary Criticism,” “The Ib-en Har- 
vest,” by Archibald Henderson, and a 
review by Professor W. M. Sloane of 
the recently published Life of George 


Bancroft, the historian. Charles D. 
Stewart; the well-known author of 
“The Fugitive Blacksmith,’ wiiies 


“The Story of Bully,” a stirring and 
full-blooded tribute to one of man’s 
most useful servants, the ox. Three 
short stories of unusual quality add 
to the freshness and interest of the 
number. 

——‘The Romance 
the Inland Seas’ is 
August instalment 
Curwood’s series of articles on the 
Great Lakes in Putnam’s and ‘The 
Reader. The natural beauty of these 
great bodies of water and their sur- 
roundings are well known by reputa 
tion, and the American people are 
gradually becoming acquainted with 
the fact that the commerce of our in- 
land seas is an increasingly important 
factor in the nation’s business life; 
but few are aware of the tragic inci- 
dents that mark the history of the 
lakes, 


and 
the 


Tragedy of 
title of the 
of James Oliver 
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: THOMAS 
Eric Pape School of Art|} vopmar TRAINING SCHOOL 


ELEVENTH SEASON (Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 








Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 

Painter aed Mlestrater The demand for graduates of this School is grow- 

ing rapidly. The reasons for this steady increase 

‘ are various ; principally because they are successful 

Full rest rye in DRAWING, PAINT- and that they are able to handle popular combina- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, fons ane es 

COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 


DESIGN MUSIC AND DRAWING, or 
a rae aes DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING. ot 
MUSIC AND SOME H. S. BRANCH 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. Catalog and “ Chronicle’”’ sent upon request to 
Scholarships and Medals. the Secretary. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. | A. THOMAS 
wa a Beans 15 & 17 Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Michigam 














When you see.... 


~<—nn “ES TERBROOR”’ 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer-. 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0O.: 26 John Street. NEW YORK 


Works : CAMDEN, N.J. 


upon Beas ion, 





BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


DID YOU EVER THINK 


that the Dixon Company make over 700 kinds of lead pencils ? If you had 
seven hundred “Any kinds of pencils” to choose from you might reason- | 
ably expect to find one to suit you. When you have seven hundred 
DIXON PENCILS before you, you’re bound to find exactly the right one. 

Of course no dealer carries them all in stock! but if you will write us 
and tell what you want to do with the pencil, we will send samples that 
will please you, also books that tell the whole story about pencils, how 
they are made, where the materials come from and just the kind of pencil 
to use under any and all possible circumstances. The BEST are the only 
ones that you care to be introduced to. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, : ‘ JERSEY CITY, N, J. 
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Do you want something FRESH and NEW 
on that important subject of SPELLING? 

Do you and your ils desire to look for- 
ward with PLEASURE to each lesson? 

Do you want words presented at the same 
time in column and in use? 

Do you want words. arranged so skilfully 
that by interesting the pupil he learns the 
sound and the meaning almost unsuspect- 
ingly? You will find all these qualities in 


SPAULDING & MILLER’S 
CRADED SCHOOL SPELLER—IN 7 PARTS 


GINN & COMPANY, 29 Beacon Street, Boston 
| THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES | 


is a newseries in the style of the story rather 
than of the text-book. Emphasis is laid on 
the child’s own life and environment. Each 
book covers new ground. 

Book I, “Good Health,” is intended to 
give the child the simplest and clearest facts 
about Hygiene. 

Book III, “Town and City, deals with 
hygienic conditions of civic life and national 
welfare—a subject never before presented to 
children. Other books will follow soon. 




















NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL bak 7 < - FOR SCHOOL AND 
ME. 


By JOSEPH C. PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+310 pages. $1.00 net. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


By DAVID S. SNEDDEN, Ph.D., and WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
For the New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. 8vo. Cloth. xi+183 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

By NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
Department, Milwaukee State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+274 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, JE., Principal of Public School No. 
oe Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth, viii+350 pages. 
1.25 net. 





HOW WE TRAVEL. 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Ed.B., S.B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California. 16mo. Cloth. ix +227 pages. Illus. 40 cents net. 


GRAPHIC ALGEBRA. 


BY ARTHUR SCHULTZE, ASsistant Professor of Mathematics, 
New York University, Head: of the Mathematical Depart- 


ment, High School of Commerce, New York City. 12mo. 


Cloth. vili+93 pages. 80 cents net. 
FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY. 


By L. H. BAILEY and Walter M. Coleman, Part I, Plant 
Biology; Part II, Animal Biology; Part III, Human 
Biology. -12mo. Cloth. xxv-+592 pages. $1.25 net. 

THE WON DERFUL HOUSE THAT JACK HAS. 


By CoLumBus M. MILLARD, Superintendent Grammar 
Grades, Buffalo Public Schools. 12mo. Dec.cloth. xii+ 
359 pages. 50 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York ay 
































Mowry’s Popular School Histories, 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Wit.tiam A. Mowry and ArtHour May Mowry 


Introductory price, 60 cents. 
Events and epochs grouped around entertaining 
stories of the lives of forty distinguished Ameri- 
cans, insuring vivid and lasting impressions. 


ESSENTIALS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
By Witi1AmM A. Mowry anpD BLANCHE S. Mowry. 
Introductory price, 90 cents. 

An unusually readable text, depicting clearly the 
growth and development of our country. Every- 
thing essential is included, but non-essentials are 
wisely omitted. For sixth and seventh grades. 


A HISTORY OF TBE UNITED STATES. 
By Witiram A. Mowry and ARTHUR-May Mowry. 
Introductory price, $1.00. 
A concise, graphic and exceptionally comprehen- 
sive history for upper grades and high schools; well 
balanced and broadly patriotic. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By ArtHUR May Mowry. 
Introductory price, 70 cents. 


oe facts presented through interesting 
stories of the great men of the country. 





Our Brief Educational Catalogue will be 
mailed on request. Correspondence is invited. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York ' Boston Chicago 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-2) Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


OHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 
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Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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MORE MEN 





IN SCHOOLS. 


[ Editorial.] 


THE DISCUSSION. 

The discussion of the man-in-school problem is 
often so out of focus as to be little short of sillv 
and sissy. The assumption is that there will be 
more men if the subject is discussed, that if some 
man, who is much before the public, will only say 
“more men _ teachers,” there will be more men 
teachers. That assumption is in itself, neverthe- 
less. Nothing of that sort has ever happened ia 
American education, and there is no reason for 
thinking that it ever will happen. That is not the 
line of action. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF MEN. 


No one has ever seriously argued that it is not 
better that boys should have a great man as a 
leader from thirteen onward than that he should 
be wholly under the guidance of women. It ts 
safe to assume the universality of this opinion. 
But it is little short of idiotic, however, to assume 
that whoever wears jacket and trousers is a man 
worthy the leadership of boys. A chump, a stupid 
fellow, a man who is narrow guage, who thinks 
in small units, whose horizon is bounded by the 
schoolyard is a positive curse to any boy. The 
fact that he is a man does not save him. Harry 
Thaw, Harry Orchard, Stanford White were none 
the less villains because they were men, none the 
more worthy of examples to youth because they 
were men. 
leader of boys in their teens, but no man is worthy 
of leadership because he is a man-> 


A GREAT WOMAN. 

A 90 per cent. woman is better than a 70 per 
cent. man as a leader of boys, and when it is be- 
tween a 90 per cent. woman and a 40 per cent. 
man, it is a crime to choose the man instead of 
the woman. Whoever, by public discussion, or 
otherwise, encourages the selection of a little man 
in place of a great woman, a narrow-gauge man 
instead of a broad-gauge woman, is a little less 
than criminal: Clara Buswell is worth much 
more to high school boys than any one of a hun- 
dred different men whom I have known at the 
head of high schools. I know many women 
high school principals of whom this could be 
said with equal wisdom. In the case of a gram- 
mar school it is much more true that a great 
woman is above a small man in the leadership of 
boys. 

WHY FEWER MEN? 

‘here is no influence on a boy’s life more 
demoralizing than that of a man for whom he has 
no manly respect. A man weakling is of all 


A great and worthy man is the proper 


things ruinous toa class of boys. This is begin- 
ning to be understood. In the past, when a po- 
litical pull was effective, the schools were infested 
by a lot of little men whose modern methods and 
standards are eliminated, for the good of the 
schools and the glory of God. | The elimination 
of men, in the country over, is not from the top 
but from the bottom. You cannot find a county 
in the United States where the percentage of men 
is large and the standard. high. Take Delaware 
county, in Pennsylvania, with few men, and com- 
pare it with any county in the state with 40 per 
cent. men teachers, and you will find Delaware 
vastly higher educationally from any standard ap- 
plied. 

Take any county in which the percentage of 
men has been largely reduced in twenty years and 
you will find that the standard has been highly im- 
proved. 

Almost without an exception the elimination of 
men has been the uplifting of the schools. 


NEVERTHELESS, MORE MEN. 


Nevertheless, there is need of more great men 
in the profession, and the problem is to get them. 
That is really the chief educational problem of 
America. We can get brilliant, noble women, 
but it is not easy to get correspondingly able men. 
Can it be done? How? 


INCREASED PAY. 

It will help materially if we can increase the pay. 
Without this the case is hopeless. Men who are 
worthy cannot teach for what is ordinarily paid. 
There are few cities in the country that pay gram- 
mar school principals enough to attract and retain 
men of adequate talent, training and personality. 
Only by good luck, and because of some local ad- 
vantages to some men, are they able to put good 
men in these positions. Principals, as such, must 
have their salaries raised, or there is no possibility 


of manning these positions permanently. This 
cannot be said too often nor too emphatically. 
PAY OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


Leaving out the abstract principle of policy or 
justice it will not be possible, for any length of 
time, to pay a man more than a woman for the 
same work. Do what we may, say what we will, 
it will not be done. The United States is so peo- 
pled that a common sense view will be taken, or 
what the public regards as common sense, and 
women will be paid as much as men for the same 
positions. Indeed they are so paid almost every- 
already. fall 


where The remaining places will 
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into line. © This intéensifies the difficulty of in- 
creasing the salaries. Promoting a woman from 
a salary of $800 into a principalship of $1,800 or 
$2,000 looks like a great leap, as, indeed, it is. 
And when this is done to any extent the salary 
cannot go above the present figure for many years. 


GREATER TEMPTATIONS. 


Salaries alone will never be great enough to 
tempt many great men to elementary school prin- 
cipalships. This will be more and more true as 
commercialism, industrialism and the professions 
become more and more attractive financially. The 
great drawback to the principalship, as regards 
men, is the fact that it satisfies woman as a goal, 
and it rarely satisfies a great man. A _ noble 
woman accepts it as a mission, a man almost 
never. Most principals have a side issue that 
is more attractive than the main business of prin- 
cipalship. They are engaged in intensified farm- 
ing, developing a land speculation, training them- 
selves for the stock market, have fancy poultry 
farms, keep hotels, run excursions or are silent 
partners in some sort of mercantile or manufac- 
turing interest. 


THE GREAT NEED. 


The great weakness of the elementary princi- 
palship is that it does not lead higher profession- 
ally. It does not open to high school work, to a 
superintendency, rarely to a principalship else- 
where, except in the case of suburban cities, and 
it is often a handicap to the authorship of text- 
books. 

The great need is for a professional outlook for 
the elementary man principal. Whoever can 
open the way thitherward will do more to increase 
the proportion of great men in the profession than 


<0>-4-0-4> 
= 7 
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will be done in a quarter of a century by lecturing 
and writing on the need of such increase. 

If it can be demonstrated that they are highly 
desirable as authors of text-books, and if they can 
be made to hope for promotion into supervisor- 
ships and superintendencies, it will go far towards 
solving the problem. 


PRINCIPAL AND PLAYGROUND. 

The playground movement is of inestimable 
value at this point. There are to be hundreds of 
educational superintendents of playgrounds at 
good salaries, and with eminently congenial work, 
and no one is so well qualified for this, on general 
principals, as is the man principal. There is no 
reason why in every city there should not be found 
principals ready for such promotion. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that, for the first time, 
principals have been sent to a convention at the 
expense of the city—playground associations. 
Why should not it be a universal practice to send 
some elementary school principal, selected be- 
cause of interest demonstrated in this feature of 
school life, from every city, at public expense, as 
superintendents, music and drawing teachers and 
kindergartners are frequently sent to other associa- 
tions? 

The quality of primary school teachers has been 
immeasurably improved by the simple fact that 
primary supervisors have been very generally 
taken from their ranks. The possibility of a po- 
sition paying from $1,500 to $5,000 has tempted 
brilliant and highly-educated young women to 
choose primary school work. 

Speed the day when will be many lines of natural 
promotion for an elementary school principal, and 
then there will be more great men holding such 
principalships. 


— 





> 


A man who can’t forget is quite as bad as one who can’t remember. Everybody 


should remember to forget.-— Elbert Hubbard. 
0-0-9 - 6 —____—_____—___ 





SOME ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD 
TEACHER.—(II.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT VERNON L, DAVEY, 
East Orange, N. J. 





There will be some dull pupils in every school- 
room, and even the ablest teacher will sometimes 
be inclined to be sharp with them. It is difficult 
to remember that few of us are bright on all sides 
of our mental constitutions. The wonderful 
things accomplished in the manual training rooms 
by some of the boys who are academically stupid 
bring this fact before us in a most convincing way. 
We often forget, too, that some minds require 
years of slow growth to reach their prime. It is 
often difficult to distinguish between the head that 
contains a slowly developing brain and one that 
is empty. The good teacher will have the phrase, 
“the presumption of brains,” in her creed, and 
will give the pupil the benfit of all doubts. 

We have all had moments in which we would 


have made no effort to thwart the will of God if He 
had shown an inclination to remove certain pu- 
pils, but it is by no means improbable that our feel- , 
ings were unjust, as they were based on our own 
lack of capacity to see into the things that are 
clear to a finer vision. 

The good teacher can control both herself and 
her pupils. The ideal teacher does this almost 
without effort, and she can hardly tell you how. 
She is, however, almost without exception, the 
teacher of even temper, of cheerful disposition, oi 
sympathetic attitude toward children, and yet of 
dignified bearing and distinct individuality. We 
cannot perhaps all reach this high plane, but we 
can at least approximate to it, and the first requi- 
site is the possession or cultivation of the proper 
attitude toward children and an understanding of 
the nature of the normal child. 

It is not particularly to the credit of a teacher 
to have the love and admiration of one of those 
pupils who moon through the recitation, gazing 
worshipfully up into her eyes. It is to her credit 
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if she can bring the vivacious girl and the coltish 
and uneven-tempered boy into such an attitude 
toward her that they would occasionally moon at 
her in that way if they did not feel that it would 
be silly. This she will recognize, and will con- 
sider her uneasy and trying pupils as those who 
are helping her to grow, not only in grace, but in 
ability as a teacher. 

The teacher who has many days on which she 
thinks of her class as generally or largely a 
troublesome or disagreeable or impudent lot of 
children cannot be successful. Her attitude is 
fundamentally wrong. She does not understand 
or appreciate child nature, and by that term I mean 
to include the nature of all below college grade. 
She must frown on wrong-doing, and whining, 
and insolence, and shirking, and strive to elimi- 
nate them from the schoolroom and from the 
habits of the pupils, but her face must wear more 
smiles than frowns; her voice must have more of 
encouragement and praise than of reproof, and 
her hand must give pats of approval and confi- 
dence, rather than only gestures of displeasure 
and disgust. The teacher whose ideals are high 
‘and whose determination to be. supreme in her 
classroom is firm, but who believes in her class 
and lets them know it, will be likely to have the 
class with her and to have good grounds for her 
faith. 

Not long ago two teachers were discussing 
school topics, and one of them drew a comparison 
between two principals under whose supervision 
she had formerly taught. “Both principals,” said 
she “were efficient. They kept watchful eyes 
on the work of every teacher and knew wheth :r 
we were doing our work properly, but one of them 
believed in the children and the community. He 
told them of the good things he saw and heard, 
and expressed his belief in them and his pride in 
their successes. There was in that school a re- 
markable school spirit, and tne pupils as a whole 
thought of the principal as their friend and cham- 
pion. They knew he was severe in his demands 
and punishments, but they considered him just, 
and they knew he believed in them. They never 
thought that he enjoyed punishing them. It was 
a delightful school in which to work, for the 
whole atmosphere was that of a well-ordered 
home. 

“That principal’s successor was just as experi- 
enced, as earnest, as watchful of details, as anx- 
ious to have a good school; but he saw none of 
the good in the children and they thought he dis- 
liked them. He was no more severe than the 
other man, but his severity was seldom tempered 
with mercy, and there was a feeling that he ob- 
tained a quiet satisfaction from the awarding of 
punishments or reproofs, and that the failure of a 
careless or lazy pupil to obtain promotion afford- 
ed him no sorrow. The atmosphere of the school 
became uneasy. Impudence and boisterous ac- 
tions were too common, and we were always in 
the attitude of expecting something unpleasant to 
happen. It wasn’t an agreeable place in which to 
work and I think we were all glad when he ac- 
cepted a better position elsewhere.” 
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This isn’t a parable. It is an essentially ac- 
curate report of what was actually and feelingly 
said by an excellent and thoughtful teacher whose 
schoolroom was generally happy and home-like 
in its spirit. 

What is true of the school as a whole is true of 
the individual room. I do not mean that there are 
no troublesome and vicious pupils, or that there 
will not once in a great while be a class which, as 
a class, is below grade in moral tone or mental 
grasp. I do not mean that the most successful 
teacher will not sometimes have occasion to feel 
blue and discouraged. But these conditions are 
rare and occur in every profession or trade or 
business on earth. I mean that there should be 
no community, no school, no individual school- 
room in which these things should be the rule and 
should be confidently anticipated by the manager 
or the parent. 

And I want to say of deportment what I have 
said concerning lessons—that if more than tea 
per cent. of the pupils seem to any teacher to be 
troublesome or lacking in conscience or behavior 
or general attitude toward the teacher or the 
work, it is wise for the teacher to inaugurate at 
once a careful self-examination as to her spirit 
and attitude toward the pupil and toward the 
children as a class. I do not mean that she is 
necessarily at fault, but the indications are cer- 
tainly that way and she must turn the most 
searching and pitiless light upon herself with a 
readiness to find herself the guilty person, and a 
determination to correct the weakness or fault, if 
she can locate it: She need not be perpetually 
suspicious of her work and of her spirit and un- 
compromising in her attitude towards herself, but 
she should be sensitive to the atmosphere of the 
room, alert to discover the defects in the work- 
ing of her part of the system and fertile in dis- 
covering causes and remedies. 

I have not had space to name Enthusiasm, 
which must be present as a living fire if the work 
is to progress with spirit and happiness; or Poise, 
which will serve as a balance wheel and prevent 
erratic and uneven progress; or Loyalty, without 
which no system or school can succeed; or Ambi- 
tion, which must be present if the teacher is to 
rise to higher planes—professionally or individ- 
ually. 

All these and many more are indispensable to 
her who would stand high in her profession and, 
what is of more importance, in her opinion 
herself. 

Ours is a modest position in the eyes of the 
community, but its very modesty makes great the 
one who, feeling this, does her work’as best she 
can. This is the courage of the commonplace. 

In a baccalaureate sermon the Rev. Dr. George 
Hodges of Cambridge, Mass., illustrated his re 
marks on this subject by quoting from the auto- 
biography of a famous French writer who says, 
“that when he was a little boy and was ‘casting 
about in the manner of youth for a profession, he 
made up his mind that he would become a famous 
saint. So he looked up and down the calendar, 
seeking a good example for his emulation, and at 
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last chose old Simeon Stylites, who, you re- 
member, attained a high reputation for sanctitv 
by living for several years on top of a high pillar, 
clad in a hair shirt, saying his prayers. The small 
boy took a kitchen table for his pillar, and im- 
provised a hair shirt and entered upon a pro- 
tracted course of fasting. But his father and 
mother, his older brothers and sisters, and the 
cook made life very unpleasant for him. ‘Then,’ 
he says, ‘I perceived that it is very difficult to be 
a saint while living with one’s family. I under- 
stood why St. Anthony and St. Jerome went into 
the desert. ” 

_ The teacher must learn to be a saint in the 
midst of those who are not averse to testing her 
saintliness. The pupils will be at least as trying as 
were the parents and the cook. 

The teacher who is true to her calling is not 
terrified or disheartened by her daily trials or 
difficulties. She recognizes these as inseparable 
adjuncts of her position and she glories in over- 
coming them, or at least in reducing them to a 
less troublesome amount. She must not feel that 
because her field of operation is small and the re- 
sults seemingly insignificant, she and her work 
are of no account. The startling and so-called 
historic events are not those that make a nation 
or a life great. The peasants of France have done 
as much as Napoleon toward making its history. 
The great mass of honest, earnest citizens and 
agriculturalists make our nation great, and each 
in his little sphere is a builder and supporter of 
the country. 

The teacher’s work belongs in a measure to the 
commonplace, but she can lift it above this level 
by her devotion and her belief in its importance. 
It is more glorious and more heroic to work 

' cheerfully and successfully in a small and unseen 
place, with no glamour or applause or fame, than 
to do great things in the limelight of public ob- 
servation and approval. To control one’s temper; 
to put‘ down despondency; to help the one who 
is groping blindly; to make faithfully the little 
round of one’s daily duties—to do all of these 
gladly and uncomplainingly, is to be great and 
noble, and no one has a greater opportunity to 
acquire such greatness than the teacher. 
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IT WAS NO JOKE. 
BY S. F. PERKINS. 


Miss Belinda is no joke, though she wins by 
jokes. She has the seventh grade in a suburban 
city. Her results are estimated by the metropoli- 
tan standards, but her salary is adjusted on a semi- 
rural basis. 

She passed the Metropolitan examinations, but 
did not pass the critical eyes of the principals who 
had their own standards of personal attractive- 
ness. She is doomed to teach in the suburban city, 
and in the seventh grade till the time comes to take 
a rest-of-life vacation. 

All the same she is the best seventh grade teach- 
er of English whom I have ever known. 

One feature of her work in English is the joke 
scheme for which she is famous. It is for the pur- 
pose of discipline as much as it is for the im- 
provement in English. 

She grades her jokes as follows :— 

1. Jokes read from some magazine or paper. 

2. Jokes that haye been read or heard, but ar2 
told in their own language. 

3. Practical jokes of which they have been a 
part. 

4. Original jokes. The class never knows when 
they will come, for they are introduced whenever 
any pupil is cantankerous, or when the class as a 
whole is getting away from her. 

Only one kind of jokes is allowed on one day, 
and the class always votes as to whose joke is the 
best. 

One day when the teacher was getting fretful 
and nagging, a boy asked if she didn’t think it 
would be a good time for the jokes. She says she 
has never been fretful or nagging since. Every 
boy likes her, likes to come to school, and likes to 
be with the good fellows. 

Those pupils are always at work on their jokes. 
They know that the whole class will vote on their 
presentation of a joke, and every pupil is sure to. 
have a joke in stock and is equally certain to have 
worked it up to the limit of effectiveness. He has: 
something to say, some one to say it to who wishes 
to hear it, and it is for his interest to make the 
most of the occasion and of the joke. 


OO Qo oe 


IN FREEDOM. 


So long as teaching is trade-like, centralization, over-emphasized authority, and 
standardized courses of study, although varying with every town and city, will be fcund 


necessary, however inadequate they may be. 


As soon as teaching becomes a profession 


all the way down these features will drop away, and a more social relationship, where the 
rights of the individual teacher are properly safeguarded, will surely supervene. This is 
a condition that can never come until teachers look beyond their daily or even “ yearly” 
work; until they see more clearly the social ideals for which education is striving; until 
they grasp the essentials of the social environment in which they are living; until they 
co-operate freely and steadily with one another; and until they are competent to experi- 
ment with and actually create and control a large portion of their professional activities.— 


Dr. Colin A. Scott. 
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SINS OF IGNORANCE IN STATISTICS AND IN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


BY HENRY SABIN, 


I do not know how much these “Sins of Ignor- 
ance” will count against us in the world to come. 
If not deemed a valid excuse, “Ignorance of the 
Law” must palliate our short-comings, or else we 
shall be in a sad plight when called to account for 
the deeds done here in the flesh. There are some 
riddles in school economy which Saint Peter will 
not ask me to solve when I seek admittance at 
the golden gates. 

Here in the midst of my cogitations I fell asleep, 
and in my dreams found myself standing in the 
presence of the venerable saint. With not unkindly 
eye he looked at me, and said: “From whence 
comest thou, and whither wouldst thou go?” I 
replied: “I am earth-born, and I seek admittance 
to the City whose walls are of ‘jasper and of 
precious stones and which lieth four-square.’ ” 

“Answer me these questions,” he continued 
“and answer them truthfully, for into that City 
nothing can enter which maketh a lie. What was 
your occupation in the world from which you 
came?” 

“T was a schoolmaster, and in my day was ac- 
counted fairly good.” 

“Tell me now, were you skilled in the higher 
mathematics? In a word, did you reach such a 
degree of proficiency that you were able to think 
in statistics?” 

For a moment a shudder ran through my spirit 
frame, and I hesitated for an answer. Then I re- 
called my determination to tell the whole truth, 
and I replied: I regret that I did not. In our 
college course we had the whole range of mathe- 
matical studies of those days, but we were not in- 
structed in statistics. Neither am I certain that 
I understand what is implied in the expression 
‘thinking in statistics’. Had I been permitted to 
remain in earth, I fully intended to make inquiry 
of mathematical experts. I might possibly have 
attended a summer school with the purpose of 
perfecting myself in this branch; but as it is, I 
presume the opportunity is forever lost. I hope 
the failure to ‘think in statistics’ is not fatal to my 
hopes here.” ; 

A smile irradiated the countenance of the Saint, 
from which I judged that I had at least one chance 
left. He continued: “I notice that many of your 
eminent men are greatly disturbed over what they 
term ‘Elimination by Grades’. I should be pleased 
to have you explain that term to me.” 

The old-time college expression came to my 
lips: “Not prepared to-day, Sir”, and now as then 
[ flunked squarely but gracefully. Then I took 
courage to myself, and made haste to add a word of 
explanation. “Good and revered Sir! if you keep 
tab on things terrestrial, perhaps you have noticed 
that the heighth of inaccuracy is reached when 
you attempt to draw reliable conclusions from 
educational statistics. Someone, I think it was 
Dr. Harris, once characterized them as ‘hysterical 
Statistics’. It was a most fitting choice of words. 
The larger the unit the greater the inaccuracy. 
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In some of our larger cities the figures are 
gathered and manipulated by experts, and with a. 
reasonable carefulness. But when we wish to 
compare the statistics of New York with those of 
Boston, or Chicago, we are all at sea, because 
they have no common basis from which to work. 
Then when we take a larger unit, as a county for 
instance, the statistics are made up of fragments 


“put. together in patchwork style.” 


Then Saint Peter lifted his hand for me to be 
silent. “Do you mean,” he questioned, “for me 
to understand that in Denver and Kansas City, 
out of every one hundred children who enter the 
primary room ninety-five of them will continue in 
school through four years?” 

I replied that “we mean that ninety-five of then 
will accomplish all the work of the fourth grade; 
at least that is what I think we mean, but I am by 
no means certain.” 

Again he raised his hand and asked me: “How 
do you know?” As before I had to confess my 
ignorance. “I have no figures to show, neither 
have I ever seen any of convincing accuracy. Let 
us try reasoning. One hundred children enter the 
schools of a city September 1, 1901; will ninety- 
five of them remain in school four years? Death 
will take some of them; sickness will keep some of 
them back; a large number of families will move 
away; it is a large estimate to make that seventy- 
five of them will be found in any school in that 
city September 1, 1905. I don’t understand how 
they figure up their results. Perhaps if we can 
strike an average” 

“Hold on;” said the Saint. 
in this realm. 
to be reliable. 
them.” 

“Well, maybe they are right,” continued the 
Saint, after a moment’s reflection, “although I 
don’t understand it any better than you do. Sut 
here is a question for you to answer. If ninety- 
five of the one hundred are found in school after 
four years, how many of them reach such a profi- 
ciency in that time that they can read, write and 
cipher with such a degree of accuracy as will an- 
swer the purposes of every day life?” 

Here I put in a diselaimer, “My dear Saint, we 
do not have any figures to show such a result. I 
do not know that anyone has ever made the at- 
tempt. Such knowledge is very desirable, but 
there is a well grounded apprehension that it 
might upset some cherished theories. Perhaps 
we should have to come down several notches, 
which would injure our pride, as well as our repu- 
tation.” 

St. Peter was about to close the wicket, and I 
was just leaving for my earthly home, when he 
motioned for me to wait a moment. Fumbling 
among some papers before him, he drew out one 
which seemed comparatively fresh and new, and 
handed it to me. On it was printed: “Explain the 
theory of vocational instruction.” He waited for 
me to gather my wits. “You see I have been 
thinking in statistics. This will require me to 
think in common sense.” I replied hesitatingly: 
“The advocates of vocational instruction tell us 
that it is the business of the teacher to sort out 





Averages don’t go: 
They are too easily manipulated 
We can place no confidence in 
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tthe children according to the peculiar talents of 
each one. The teacher should say to one child, 
“You are best suited for this trade or vocation; 
therefore you must perforce follow that; and to 
another child, “You are best fitted for that voca- 
tion, and perforce you must follow that.’ The son 
of a farmer must be a farmer; the son of a painter 
must be a painter; and the son of a lawyer must 
be a lawyer. 

“This attempt to burden the teacher with a new 
and unheard of responsibility seems to me unjust 
and impracticable, and not in accordance with the 
spirit of Republican institutions. For generations 
just the opposite has been preached to the pupils 
in our schools. They have been told that the 
highest office in the land is open to every child, 
having no respect to position, rank or wealth. That 
is a good doctrine to preach to-day. It is a 
healthy stimulant, and it has worked wonders i: 
the past. In the old world, where the orders of 
society are fixed, where caste is permanent, it will 
‘do to advocate “vocational instruction”, but in 
America we must view it with suspicion, as we 
must any theory or plan which tends to prevent a 
free interchange from the lowest to the highest 
ranks of society. There is a disposition in some 
quarters to erect a fence on the part of the aristo- 
¢crat, to prevent the common herd from breaking 
into his preserves. Is that putting it too strong? 
I think not. 

“Give the boy such practice in his studies that 
he may develop the peculiarities of his nature and 
thus determine for himself what course he wants 
to pursue, and there is some truth iu ‘vocational 
instruction’. But to trust it to his teacher to de- 
termine, is a course full of peril to his welfare.” 

Here Saint Peter closed the wicket. The gates 
did not open, and so I wearily returned to my 
‘earthly habitation. 

I am still beset by my “Sins of Ignorance.” 
Let the child work out his own salvation. No 
teacher can safely attempt to do it for him. It is 
the aim of the school to open up such lines of life 
‘that even the dullest pupil may recognize the way 
which will lead him eventually to contentment and 
usefulness. 


== _ 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT AT PETERSHAM. 


At the dedication of the new agricultural. high 
school at Petersham, Mass., President Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard, made one of his characteristi- 


cally refreshing addresses. He said he had in his 


life seen a complete change in educational matters. 
When he was first a teacher in Harvard, it was a 
‘matter of memory wholly, and mental discrimina- 
‘tion. Now the process is the training of the 
senses. This method is now universal. There 
‘is a new profession of forestry, and how does the 
‘university teach this? By books, by the labora- 
tory, chemistry, field work. 

“We have hired a mine for our student in metal- 
lurgy to work in this summer. Some farseeing 
‘men have given us a forest here in Petersham. 

“Our students will live here four months this 
‘summer, and work as foresters and lumbermen 
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eight hours a day. Physical and mental applica- 
tion make the perfected man. This is the great 
new process brougkt to pass within the easy recol- 
lection of my memory. 

“You may depend upon it that our students will 
not be exhausted after their day’s work. They 
will be ready to play, and you will find them a great 
addition to your population year after year. 

“You are developing a course subservient to 
agriculture, floriculture and arboriculture. Your 
students will learn to use nature, to discriminate, 
to use with profit what will be of benefit in this 
soil; will learn of animal life, will learn the ele- 
ments subservient to the great natural sciences. 

“This. school. is not to make farmers. This 
school will teach the elemental processes on which 
good agriculture depends. 

“It is a missionary building on foreign soil teach- 
ing many wise things within and without, but the 
land is the best part of it. 

“There is a close relation between Harvard Uni- 
versity and your school. Both were built in part 
by the state, the town and by individuals out of 
their public spirit of beneficence. There is an in- 
teresting result at Cambridge I wish to refer to. 
The man who founded Harvard has the most pro- 
digious monument in this world. The living 
forces of all its graduates are his fame, his monu- 
ment, going down the centuries.” 
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A ROVER. 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


I am brother to the brook, 
I am kin to every tree; 
Nature has no lovely book 
She has not revealed to me. 


I confer with every bird, 
And I whisper fo the grass; 
Stranger stories none have heard 
In the silent, wild morass. 


Out across the prairie far, 

Whence, to you, there comes no sound, 
Lo! a thousand voices are 

Singing from the lonely ground. 


In the torrid bush of noon, 
Underneath the open sky, 

Or when comes the quiet moon, 
Happy-hearted child am I. 


Far beyond the world of care 
I go wandering apart; 

Oh, how good to breathe God’s air, 
Cleansing soul, and brain, and heart! 


For the dreim is out of doors, 
And the joy is on the hills; 

All along the forest floors 
Runs the message of the rills, 


Yea, the lyric of the brook 
Is the sweetest ever heard; 
Who has bound in any book 
The silver music of a bird? 


Come with me! the world is wide, 
Find that life is fair and good; 
Leave the mart and all beside, 
Drink the tonie of the wood! 
—The Delineator. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT. 





DENIS A. McCARTHY. 


DENIS A. McCARTHY. 

Ireland has given America four charming poets: 
Fitzjames O'Brien, of the early days of Holmes, 
Longfellow, and Whittier; John Boyle O'Reilly 
of the later day of those favorites; Jeffrey Roche, 
who recently sang his last song; and Denis A. Mc- 
Carthy, author of “Tipperary in the Springtime of 
the Year,” who is making good the place of 
O’Brien, O’Reilly, and Roche. His plea for the 
work-a-day child in a recent issue is the one notable 
song that has been breathed for them. It is as 
beautiful a bit of opportune verse as has been writ- 
ten in many a day. It is an emergency poem of 
rare merit. 

Denis A. McCarthy was born in Carrick-on-Suir, 
County Tipperary, Ire., in 1871, and was edu- 
cated at Christian Brothers’ College. At fifteen 
years of age he landed in Boston, since which time 
his education has been, as he once said, “in the 
tough old school of experience.” He is now asso- 
ciate editor of Sacred Heart Review, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and is author of two books of verse: 
“A Round of Rimes” and “A Voice from Erin,” 
each a group of delightful poems. 

Each of Ireland’s American poets has been a 
Bostonian. Each has been admired by the choice 
spirits of Boston in his day, and it is as true of 


McCarthy as of O’Reilly that his friends rejoice in’ 


him. Despite the fact that he is a total abstainer, 
non-smoker, non-golf player, he is one of the most 
irresistibly charming, clubable fellows of Boston, 
being as poetic in disposition and comradeship as 
in rhyme and rhythm. 

Physically delicate even now, he was frail, in- 
deed, when as a lad of fifteen, fresh from an indul- 
gent home and religious school life, he was 
plunged into the struggle for a living without 
trade, tact, or strength in a large city in a strange 
land. The one relative who had led him to come 
to this country, which had been idealized in his 


scholarly child life in Tipperary, could do nothing 
for him, and because of the struggle for his own 
existence was not the Irish comrade across the sea. 
It was indeed a “tough old school of experi- 
ence.” : 

Such was his love of verse, even then, that he 
idolized John Boyle O'Reilly, then in his prime, 
and once he resolved to tell the story of his hard 
life to this sympathetic soul, but as he stood at the 
head of the stairs, with his hand upon the latch of 
the office door, his courage failed him, and with 
heart heavier than ever he went back to the street. 

The West must be more warm-hearted, he 
thought, and with fresh hope he made his way to 
Omaha, which was then enjoying the promoter’s 
boom. There was nothing honorable that this 
homesick and heartsick lad did not do for very 
existence, and in no work, in no phase of life was 
there a ray of comfort or of cheer. Is it any won- 
der that he can write on an hour’s notice such a 
poem as this? 

In one of the darkest moments of those pitiless 
days, in the one little free reading room of the 
city, an upper chamber, the soul-hungry young 
man was reading of an evening one of the masters 
when he was impelled to write his first verse, which 
he sent to the Omaha World. It was printed, and 
a charming letter of appreciation acknowledged its 
merit. This brightened life, if it did not buy food. 

From that day he knew that he could write, and 
that some day he would. The rainbow of hope 
never deserted him. He came back to Boston and 
made his way with his pen. 

Crossing Boston common with him one even- 
ing from a club at which choice spirits had cheered 
him to the echo, he stopped, and said: “Oh, if you 
could have seen me here twenty years ago!” and 
his voice trembled, and I could not speak from the 
choking. 

When, in response to a suggestive note 
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the appeal for children robbed of their childhood 
—used in Journal of June 25—came promptly back, 
the picture of that evening on the common came 
vividly before me, and again I was silent with 
emotion. 
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THE HIGH TIDE OF SUMMER. 
VEGETATION. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN 





BAILEY. 


Midsummer is characterized by a profusion of 
meadow flowers. It is as if nature had emptied 
her cornucopia, liberally pouring out its abundant 
treasures. 

Travellers in foreign parts tell us that the tropics 
rarely present so gorgeous a sight as our own 
summer fields, or an orchard abloom with pink 
and white. The showy plants of those regions, in- 
dividually often more splendid thar ours, are not so 
frequently massed. The flowers, if aggregated at 
all, are high over one’s head, where they can best 
obtain sunlight. One rarely sees such a rich and 
costly carpet as is displayed for us by mingled but- 
tercups and sheep-sorrel; by golden rag-wort and 
painted cup. These form a perfect glow of color. 

Again, what can be lovelier than a blooming 
clover field, the rosy blossoms undulating with the 
breeze? <A field of daisies, too, is a thing of 
beauty—a foam-crested sea of dazzling white. 
These are the true ox-eyes or white-weal, intro- 
duced plants, beautiful nuisances. The orange- 
colored Rudbeckia is often known as ox-eye, and 
alas! There is no copyright on names. Gray 
called his showy plant, distinguished by its orange 
rays and dark chocolate c_ntre or disk, “cone- 
flower.” In parts of New England it is known as 
“black-eyed Susan,” a homely country title for 
which we confess a sneaking regard. 

Nearly all troublesome plants are adventive from 
the old country. They naturalize here at once, 
vote promptly, and immediately begin to crowd out 
the native citizens. They select all the nice 
places, and hereby hangs a tale, had one wit and 
philosophy enough to follow it out. 

A characteristic midsummer plant is St. John’s- 
wort, appearing about the day devoted to the good 
apostle whom the master loved. Averaging a 
foot or more in height, it has apposite, oblong or 
elliptic leaves, which look as if pierced with small 
holes. They and the petals, which are golden 
yellow, are sprinkled over with black dots. The 
numerous stamens are collected in three groups, 
each of these united by their filaments below, 
and surround the compound pistil, which has three 
styles. 

The autumnal dandelion is another yellow 
flower that makes an early appearance, and is 
called autumnal more especially owing to its long 
survival in the fall. It can be very easily dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary dandelion by iis 
green, branching, solid scapes, smaller heads, 
tawny and plumose pappus, and less runcinate 
leaves. As is the case with very many composites, 
the heads close at night by the infolding of the 
rays, : 
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In grass fields one often sees the pretty garnet 
gems of Deptford pink, another flower which 
closes at night, unlike some of its relatives, Lych- 
nises and Silenes, which open about twilight. One 
of these, Lychnis vespertina, shows the phenome- 
non very strikingly. Such plants are often dull 
and rusty-looking till twilight, when, for the first 
time, the white upper surfaces of the petals are so 
disposed as to attract crepuscular insects. Ker- 
ner, in his charming little book, ‘Flowers and their 
Unbidden Guests,” has much to say about these 
flowers of the early evening. 

Two species of melilot, or high-bush clover, are 
very common in parts of New England. The 
minute pea-flowers are in narrow racemes nevr 
the top of the plant, and are yellow or white, ac- 
cording to the species. These I have rarely 
found growing together. Both plants, upon dry- 
ing, develop a strong odor of vanilla, and hence 
are good for putting in drawers with clothes. This 
odorous principle seems widespread in nature, and 
is better known with us in the holy and sweet-ver- 
nal grasses. Of these, especially the first, the 
Maine and New made their 
sweet-scented baskets. 

Often one sees in waste places tall ranks of 
moth-mullein, yellow or white. The waxy flow 
ers are deeply five-parted, nearly regular, and ver 
charming. The flowers bloom towards evening, 
or in early morning. By mid-day they generally 
fall; but few things are more dainty when seen in 
their perfection. Even the course, common yellow 
mullein may, now and then, be strikingly hand- 
some, as flower artists well know. 

One of the worst weeds in this section of country 
is the carrot, now familiarly known by the pretty 
and appropriate name of Queen Anne’s lace. 
While the individual flowers are very small, these 
are aggregated into compound umbels. One will 
find their delicate lace patterns varying in color, 
from a rich dark red, through pink and fawn-color, 
to snowy white. Most commonly, in the very 
centre of each umbel, is a solitary, deep maroon- 
colored flower. Why? 

Nature is so reluctant to abandon the carrot 
that even in fruit she retains the umbel. It is then 
hollowed out into a dainty bird’s nest. This, 
when filled in winter with new-fallen snow, look 
like some cup or chalice of whipped cream. 

Quite a common meadow-plant, and an ex 
tremely troublesome one in lawns, is self-heal or 

3unella, a nonodorous mint plant. The 
flowers, usually blue, are now and then white. | 
once saw a large patch on Mt. Wachusett so 
albinized. Mother-wort is another lobate, cours 
in itself, yet attractive from its handsome leaves 
and dainty, bearded flowers. When 
these with a lover-power lens he beholds one of th: 
most beautiful of blossoms. 

It would be tedious to 
meadow flowers. Some 
valuable, for one quality or another, and all are in 
teresting. _ They have the 
those of us who cannot travel, that they grow at 
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TAKING THE COLLEGE TO THOSE WHO NEED IT. 


BY ERASMUS WILSON, 


Evidently the time has come when something is 
to be done, must be done, to meet the crying de- 
mand for educated farmers, shopmen and common 
people, as those are termed who have no special 
callings or well defined purposes in life. 

Are we forgetting that the brain and brawn that 
builds great cities comes from the country very 
largely? 

Free gifts tend to make beggars and dependents 
of those who receive them, Unearned fortunes 
usually wreck and ruin those upon whom they fall. 

Are free schools, absolutely free of cost to those 
who are to be benefited, an exception to the 
rule? r letlle 

The cry of free books, paper, pens and pencils 
sounded good, but has it been a good thing? Do 
children give the same care to these that they gave 
to those they bought? Are parents as much in- 
terested in seeing that their children take proper 
care of their books and get as much out of them 
as when they had to go down in their pockets and 
pay for them? 

Are parents as much interested in school work 
since the schools have become so very paternal? 
Isn’t it a fact that parents are becoming more and 
more inclined to turn their children over to the 
school to train and fit for their work in life? 

Is it not true that just as you reduce the respon- 
sibility of parents you reduce their interests in 
schools, and even in their own children? 


= +0 Oe D- 0-0 — — = 


NOT ONLY MOTHER BUT FATHER LOVE. 


Some weeks ago an application for a child 
reached the Delineator which is conducting au 
active campaign for the placing of homeless 
children in family homes. It was signed with the 
writer’s surname and the initial of the Christian 
name, and the reply was directed ‘Mrs. ‘a 
An answer came promptly: 

‘There is no Mrs. , and I suppose that set- 
tles it. Why a man, sane, sensible and of good 
character, should not want to have about him a 
little child, even though he is unmarried, passes 
my comprehension. lama bachelor and I want 
to adopt a boy, but 1 suppose the rules will for- 
bid.” 

There has been a good deal written about dor- 
mant mother-love, but the fact that there is a sen- 
timent as father-love seems to have kept well in 
the background. Masculine America flies from 
sentiment or from the avowal of sentiment as from 
a plague or the confession of a crime. 

Yet it would be a poor country that confined 
its sentiment to its women. The natural emotions 
are the inheritances of both sexes, even if it is but 
one which has the courage to confess them. The 
desire for children is as legitimate in a man as ina 
woman, and the desire to complete an imperfect 
life by the love and affection of a little child is but 
an expression of the hidden father-love. 
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OUR FORESTS. 


BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


If the present rate of forest destruction is al- 
lowed to continue, a timber famine is obviously in- 
evitable. Fire, wasteful and destructive forms of 
lumbering and legitimate use are together destroy- 
ing our forest resources far more rapidly than they 
are being replaced. What such a famine would 
mean to each of the industries of the United States 
it is scarcely possible to imagine. And the period 
of recovery from the injuries which a timber fam- 
ine would entail would be measured by the slow 
growth of the trees themselves. Fortunately, the 
remedy is a simple one, and your presence here 
is proof that it is being applied. It is the great 
merit of the Department of Agriculture in its 
forest work that its efforts have been directed to 
enlist the sympathy and co-operation of the users 
of wood, water and grass, and to show that for- 
estry will pay and does pay, rather than to exhaust 
itself in the futile attempt to introduce conserva- 
tive methods by any other means. The depart- 
ment gives advice and assistance, which it -will be 
worth your while to know more about, and its 
policy is one of helpfulness throughout, and never 
of hostility or coercion toward any legitimate in- 
terest whatsoever. In the very nature of things, 
it can make little progress apart from you, What- 
ever it may be possible for the government to ac- 
complish, its work must ultimately fail unless your 
interest and support give it permanence and power. 
It is only as the producing and commercial inter- 
ests of the country come to realize that they need 
to have trees growing up in the forest not less than 
they need the product of the trees cut down that 
we may hope to see the permanent prosperity of 
both safely secured. 

This statement is true not only as to forests in 
private ownership, but as to the national forests 
as well. Unless the men from the West believe 
in forest preservation, the Western forests cannot 
be preserved. The policy under which the Presi- 
dent creates these national forests is a part of the 
general policy of the administration to give every 
part of the public lands their highest use. That 
policy can be given effect in the long run only 
through the willing assistance of the Western peo- 
ple, and that such assistance will be given in full 
measure there can no longer be any doubt. 

As I have had occasion to say over and over 
again, the policy which this administration is try- 
ing to carry out is that of making the national 
forests more actively and more permanently use- 
ful to the people of the West, and I am heartily 
glad to know that Western sentiment supports 
more and more vigorously the policy of setting 
aside national forests, the policy of creating a 
national forest service, and especially the policy of 
increasing the permanent usefulness of these for- 
est lands to all those who come in contact with 
them. With what is rapidly getting to be the un- 
broken sentiment of the West behind this fore it 
policy, and with what is rapidly getting to be the 
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A MODEL COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Miss Bright Faithful is a real flesh and blood 
county superintendent. She is doing many things 
better than some county superintendents. 

Firstly, she got close to the holders of the purse 
strings, the county commissioners, and got them to 
consent to the free use of printers’ ink, good ink, 
and printers’ art, with good paper and press work, 
and the employment of a good stenographic clerk, 
until she could demonstrate that it would pay the 
county. 

Secondly, she took time to visit the schools un- 
til she “thought in school units.” That is, when 
she spoke of the Johnson district in the Xenas 
township, she had clearly in mind the building, the 
yard, the number of pupils, the general efficiency 
of the school, the character of the people, the 
equipment and personality of-the teacher. 

Thirdly she took time to know every trustee, and 
his wife and children, on the ground, as she once 
said to me that a man may mean well when he 
promises to do things, but his wife may change his 
mind. 

Fourthly, she took time to find out who had in- 
fluence in the district: both as boosters and as 
knockers, and got acquainted with them. 

Fifthly, at the end of the school year, before the 
board of trustees selected teachers and made ap- 
propriations, she took time to write a long letter 
to each board of trustees about the school, the 
teacher, the grounds, the property, advising them 
frankly. 

As a result, this year every board of trustees did 
all that she asked, and often more. For instance, 
there was one district lacking in school sentiment 
and actually poor, financially. In her letter to 
them she said: “You are paying but $35 a month 
for eight months. I know that even this has been 
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hard. I do not suppose you can do both, but I 
wish you could either pay $40 a month for eight 
months, or $35 @*month for nine months.’ We 
promptly and unanimously voted $40 a month for 
nine months. 

There is not a school in the entire county that 
has not some distinct improvement. 

She has never complained, never scolded, never 
nagged teachers, children, trustees, or citizens. 

She has led them, has devoted her life to this 
leadership. 


THE BOY IN COURT. 

The criminal court attitude toward the boy be- 
fore the days of the juvenile court was almost 
worse than anarchy itself. The boy was taken 
into court for some petty offence, with no lawyers 
to sift the evidence, and the policeman appeared 
against him. 

The relation of the police judge and the police 
officers was veryyclose, so that the policeman’s 
statement was evidence and plea for conviction ail 
in one, and “guilty”. was as certain as anything can 
be in this world. An unconvicted boy was a curi- 
osity, and owed his escape to the relation of the 
father, or mother},to somebody who had a pull on 
the policeman, directly or indirectly. Escape from 
guilt rarely, if ever, was due to the court or to 
lack of evidence, but to influence on the policeman, 
so that the case never came to the judge; or, if it 
did, the police officer would suggest that the evi- 
dence was inadequate. 

Think of the effect upon a boy when he knows 
that, regardless of justice, his “guilty” or “not 
guilty” depends upon whether or not the police 
officer is prejudiced against, or favorable to him. 

Boy cases in the criminal court often went 
through to “guilty” on a five-minute basis. 

The virtue of the juvenile court is that it hears 
the boy, that it gives him a chance, that he is never 
guilty without the consciousness that he has had 
a chance'to present his case with every mitigating 
circumstance. 

Not all juvenile courts are ideal; some of them 
are in charge of old-time. criminal court judges, but 
everywhere the boy has some chance to be heard, 
and whatever else the juvenile court does or fails to 
do, it does not make anarchists. 

(Oe Ore ee 
A HIGHLY PRIZED LETTER. 

Once in a while there is a commendation that is 
keenly appreciated. The following letter pleases us 
beyond measure. It was not written to us. It 1s 
from the pen of a man whose opinion I highly ap- 
preciate. He was for many years a leader among 
publishers in NewYork city, but is now retired :— 

“Orange, N. J., 
“June 21, 1908. 

“Dear Mr. P : The weekly visits of the Jour- 
nal of Education are most welcome, though I am 
no longer in the harness of work. What educa- 
tion is doing in the use of old and new methods is 
intensely interesting. Hence such a weekly visitor 
as the Journal of Education appeals to me no less 
than when I was as actively at work. 

“The Journal sustains itself admirably in the va- 
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riety and quality of its issues. The issue of June 
18 has a stimulating and interesting variety. Any 
one with educational sympathies can find in it much 
appealing to him. Alone now as a high-class edu- 
cational weekly, it ought to have an increasing and 
encouraging circulation. 

* * * 7 * 

“Sincerely yours, 
“E. A. L.” 
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ATTENDANCE AT CLEVELAND. 


When the 4,234 active members who were not at 
Cleveland have paid their dues the attendance of the 
Cleveland meetings, as it is reckoned, will be about 
13,000. 

The enrolment of those present at Cleveland 
was 8,328. 

Of the 8,328 at Cleveland 5,443 were from Ohio. 

This leaves but 2,885 at Cleveland from outside 
of Ohio. This is the worst showing for those out- 
side of the state in many years. 

As we said just after the meeting, the reason is 
clear as the railroad rates were not granted in time 
to be of any service in getting up parties, and were 
not inviting when they were granted. 

Ohio did grandly. No state has, relatively, ever 
done better. Pennsylvania led the outside states 
with 389. New York followed with 340. Michigan 
was third with 321. Illinois that sent some 3,00 
to Boston sent 302 to Cleveland. Indiana, so near, 
sent but 146. Massachusetts, all in all, did herself 
proud with 119. 

Every state in the Union was represented, 
though Vermont had but one and Delaware but 
two, South Carolina and Nevada each four, New 
Mexico six, Arizona nine, Utah eleven, Oregon 
thirteen. 

Idaho sent twenty and, considering distance and 
population, was the banner state. California sent 
thirty-three and Washington thirteen. Montana 
sent nineteen, making her a close second to Idaho. 
The Rocky Mountain states all did nobly. 

The slump was in the Middle West, Wisconsin 
eighty-five, lowa ninety-six, Minnesota fifty-seven, 
Missouri sixty-eight, Kansas forty-one. Nebraska 
did better with eighty-six. New England, outside 
of Massachusetts, sent forty-nine. Of these Con- 
necticut sent nearly half, twenty-three, Rhode 
Island ten, Maine eight, New Hampshire seven, 
Vermont one. 


: New Jersey sent but forty-six, a strange drop for 
er. 

West Virginia did nobly with sixty-seven. 

The South did well, though South Carolina had 
but four, Arkansas but five, and Mississippi but 
nine, but as a whole the South sent 490, or nearly 
a fifth of all outside of Ohio. 

In all probability the railroads will do better for 
the Denver meeting in 1909. 
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AN UPRIGHT JUDGE. 
There is cause for profound gratitude that no 
school building is to be erected on the site of the 
Collinwood holocaust. The injunction of com- 


mon pleas court restraining the Collinwood board 
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of education from erecting a new schoolhouse on 
the site where 164 children lost their lives must 
stand until further order. 

Judge Keeler has decided that he will not grant a © 
motion of the school board to dissolve the injunc- 
tion. More than thirty Collinwood mothers who 
had lost children in the fire were in court almost 
daily to protest against the old site. , 

“The board chose the old site and let the con- 
tract,” said Judge Keeler. ‘Their proceedings 
were in legal form, but I find that they violated the 
discretion reposed in a board acting for the pub- 
lic benefit. 

“A large part of the Collinwood public has a 
horror of seeing children play where the bodies of 
other children were burned. The board can find 
vacant property in the vicinity of the old site. It 
was indiscreet in choosing the old site in face of 
the violent objeetion. 

“A public school is for the public good. In my 
opinion, it is not for the public good to put a build- 
ing where parents will refuse to send their children. 


= ,% a. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

It is cause for rejoicing that the educators of 
North Dakota have won in one of the stiffest cam- 
paigns on record, securing the renomination of W. 
L. Stockwell as state.superintendent, carrying sev- 
enty-five per cent, of the counties of the state, and 
by an overwhelming popular majority. This 
demonstrates the fact that the primary election 
law makes for permanency in educational offices. 
In this we greatly rejoice. Mr. Stockwell is.a 
well-equipped educator, a devoted public school 
man, and a brilliant leader. 
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NEVER PERSONAL. 

Constant readers of the Journal of Education do 
not need the reminder that some of our new sub- 
scribers may profit by, namely, that neither the 
Journal of Education nor its editor under any cir- 
cumstances ever allows personal prejudice to enter 
into any unfavorable criticism of any public word or 
deed. When anything that is thought to be harm- 
ful is severely criticized it is not because it is per- 
sonally not liked, far less because he who stands 
sponsor is not liked, but purely because of the 
conviction that positive harm will come from al- 
lowing it to go unchallenged. 





MILLER OF WEST VIRGINIA. 

M. P. Shawkey has been nominated as state su- 
perintendent of West Virginia, and will, un- 
doubtedly be the successor of Hon T. C. Miller, 
who is one of the notable state superintendents of 
the country, having achieved a larger percentage of 
advanced education legislation than any other state 
superintendent in the union. He took the state 
when it was at the rear, and he leaves it at the fore- 
front ; and his progressive spirit and purpose were 
never greater than to-day. He has never been 
cranky, though always aggressive. He has never 
achieved an advance at the sacrifice of some other 
good phase of the work. Mr. Shawkey will have 
an uneénviable task to line up to the mark that Mr. 
Miller has drawn by his great leadership. 
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LIGHTNING CHANGES. 

On one evening in late July the city boards of 
education of Fort Dodge, Washington, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, and Fort Madison, all of lowa were in session 
the same evening. This was purely accidental. 
The Fort Dodge board elected Superintendent R. 
B. Crane of Washington and telephoned him to 
that effect. He at once asked his board to release 
him, which it did, and elected Superintendent 
Bruce Francis of Mt. Pleasant, and telephoned 
him of their action. He asked and secured release, 
and the Mt. Pleasant board elected C. W. Cruik- 
shank of Fort Madison, telephoning him of their 
action, and he asked and secured release. These 
places covered a range of upwards of 600 miles. 


errs 





BOYS AT N. E. A. 

The singing of 500 boys from the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades, under the lead of J. 
Powell Jones, supervisor of music in Cleveland, 
was one of the most notable musical features in the 
entire history of the N. E. A. The effect was ex- 
quisitely artistic. Mr. Jones insisted that the boys 
be boys, that they give the effect of boy’s voices, 
which they did most charmingly. 
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SCUDDER AT RUIGERS. 

Dr. Myron T. Scudder goes from the New York 
state normal school principalship at New Paltz to 
the professorship of the science of education at 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. This is 
one of the significant movements of the times. 
Rutgers College, including the Agricultural Col- 
lege of the state of New Jersey, promises to lead 
the country in the development of rural school 
agricultural education. Dr. Scudder is especially 
adapted to place New Jersey in the forefront in the 
perfection of the rural schools. He will be given 
an equipment nowhere excelled, and the freedom 
so generally denied leaders in this line of endeavor. 
Unless all signs fail, there will be a combination of 
manual training, scientific agriculture, school ga:- 
dens, playgrounds, and ordinary school work ac- 
complished nowhere in this country at present. 
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ALGER TO RHODE ISLAND. 

One of the vacancies that has attracted the at- 
tention of the educators of the country has been 
that in the principalship of the state normal 
school of Rhode Island, because it has an excellent 
building and equipment, pays a thousand dollars 
more salary than any other state normal school in 
New England, is the only normal school in the 
state, and has a state board of education with 
whom it is a pleasure to work. Candidates were 
numerous; the field from which to select was al- 
most limitless. Under these circumstances the 
choice of John L. Alger, principal of Vermont 
Academy at Saxton’s river, is an exceptionally high 
honor. His record and his personality entitle him 
to this distinction. 
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CINCINNATI’S BOARD. 

The Cincinnati new board of education did not 
realize that the members were entitled to $1,000 
salary each, When this was made known to them 
they promptly and uniformly declined to accept on 
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the ground that they accepted office for the sake of 
rendering service to the city and not for financial 
reward. 
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Twenty-eight sloyd teachers of Boston are 
studying industrial education in Europe. An ex- 
change of teachers between Prussia and the United 
States will go into operation in September. A dis- 
tinguished committee of scholars has selected 
twelve teachers to represent the United States. 
One of those chosen was Lyman G. Smith, teacher 
of chemistry and physics in the Boston high 
school of commerce. Mr. Smith will reside at a 
Prussian gymnasium selected by the minister. 
The American teachers will be welcomed most cor- 
dially by the director of the gymnasium and the 
teachers, and will have an unusual opportunity to 
enjoy cultured German society, and to study the 
German educational system from the inside. 

It is proposed to hold an international Congress 
on instruction in domestic economy and home in- 
dustries at Fribourg, Switzerland, September 29 
and 30, 1908, at which ‘European countries will be 
largely represented, and the president of the execu- 
tive committee expresses the wish that the United 
States may also have a representative. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Madame de 
Gottrau-Watteville, Fribourg, Switzerland. 

Miss Nellie Jones, superintendent of O'Brien 
county, lowa, has had nearly 400 teachers taking a 
course in agriculture for rural schools at Sheldon, 
under the direction of the State College at Ames, 
and under the direction of Dr. A. V. Storm, who 
had eight specialists from the Agricultural College 
for lessons and lectures. ; 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Association at State College was delightfully suc 
cessful and made the best arrangement for the 
meeting next year by the selection of Superinten/ 
ent Charles S. Foos of Reading for president. 

The Chicago vacation schools have provided the 
children with a two-cent luncheon. It consists of 
baked beans, boiled potatoes, bread and butter, 
cereal, coffee (?), and a desert. 
for two cents alright. 

Congressman Frank O. Lowden ot Illinois, one 
of the nine to be associated with Frank H. Hitch- 
cock in the management of the Taft campaign, was 
a teacher in the Burlington (lowa) high school not 
many years ago. 


It has been done 


Boston newsboys have a delightful summer camp 
at Monponsett pond through the thoughtfulness 
and generosity of James J. Storrow, chairman of 
the Boston board of education, and Albert C. Bur- 
rage. 

It is an interesting fact that the “best speller” in 
the United States, officially speaking, is a colored 
girl, Marie C. Bolden, the thirteen-year-old Cleve- 
land girl who captured the N. E. A. medal. 

The United States Government appropriates 
$3,000,000 for the study of animals, a lot more than 
that for the study of plants, and scarcely a dollar 
for the study of children! 

Fourteen states now require the teaching of agri- 
culture in rural schools. 














OUR FORESTS. 


(Continued from page 169) 





unbroken support of the great industries behind 
the general policy of the conservative use of the 
forest, we have a right to feel that we have entered 
on an era of great and lasting progress. Much, 
very much, yet remains to be done; but the future 
is bright, and the permanence of our timber sup- 
plies is far more nearly assured than at any pre- 
vious time in our history. To the men whom 
this congress contains and represents this great 
result is due—Address in 1904. 
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WASHINGTON’S NEW WORK. 


The city of Washington is developing its work 
with sub-normal, wayward and defective children 
in a delightful and successful manner. 

The pupils who differ from the ordinary children 
in the schools fall into four gereral classes. First 
are the idiots and imbeciles. Few of these are 
ever sent to the public schools and, it is explained, 
are not cared for by the recently inaugurated spe- 
cial classes. The next class includes those children 
who, either through disease, lack of nourishment 
when very young or deficiencies at birth, are men- 
tally defective. A third class are backward chil- 
dren, mentally strong, but through failure to at- 
tend school, lack of familiarity with the English 
language or other similar reasons, behind children 
of the same age in their studies. This class in- 
cludes boys and girls, fourteen to seventeen years 
| old, who, if they attended regular graded schools, 

would have to go into second or third grades with 
children seven or eight years old. The fourth 
class are the incorrigibles and semi-incorrigibles. 
As the worst types of these get into the reform or 
industrial schools sooner or later, the special 
classes of the local schools take care of the semi- 
incorrigibles. 
' Under the plan which has been put into effect 
in the local schools, pupils of the three different 
. classes have been divided into two groups, one of 
semi-incorrigibles, and the other of atypical and 
backward children. Plans are being made by Su- 
pervising Principal Patterson to segregate the 
three distinct classes in the schools next year. 
Until one year ago children of these three 
classes were in the regular grade schools, and. the 
teachers found much difficulty in handling them. 
The semi-incorrigibles were a disturbing element 
wherever they were, it is declared, and gave their 
teachers several pecks of trouble. The subnormal 
and backward children required extra attention 
from the teacher, and on that account many other 
pupils were kept from progressing as rapidly as 
thev could and would, if the téacher could devote 
| all her time to them. Tt was recognized then, at 
: first, that the removal of the unusual children 
would prove generally beneficial to the grade 











schools. 
The second important benefit of this separation 
was also apparent. A special teacher, by having 
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charge, would be able to devote all her time to 
them, and bring out the best in them. 

In Washington there are now seven special 
classes for white children and six for colored. Of 
the white classes two are for semi-incorrigible pu- 
pils. The other five, for backward and atypical 
children. 

In taking care of the atypical children, the 
teachers keep in mind four general points: First, 
they study each pupil carefully ; secondly, they aim 
to keep them busy at something all: the time dur- 
ing school hours; thirdly, they emphasize manual 
training; fourthly, while developing manual dex- 
terity as far as possible, they give each pupil as 
much mental work as he can stand. As the num- 
ber of scholars in an atypical class is not over ten, 
the teacher has an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve the characteristics of each of her young 
charges and give special attention to each one. 

In a special class are brought together some 
odd types of children. Here is a boy who is 
stone deaf, but who can read the lips of other per- 
sons. Near him sits a youngster who has had fits 
since babyhood. He can tell you that Saturdays 
are holidays and that Santa Claus comes down the 
the chimney on Christmas, but seems unable to 
read these words when printed or written. A girl 
nearby has a glassy stare in her eyes, acts only 
with great deliberateness, and learns the three 
R’s slowly and with seemingly great difficulty. 
Another girl nearby has had the scarlet fever, and 
the disease has left her mentally weak. Her brain 
must be built up just as the body is built up after 
a severe illness. Another pupil has been kept 
much out of school on account of sickness, and is 
behind others of her age. In another part of the 
room is a youngster whose face indicates that he 
is a foreigner. His failure to attend school in his 
native village in Europe and his unfamiliarity with 
the English language put him behind the boys and 
girls of his size and age. From eight to ten 
children of these various types are put in each of 


the atypical schools, under the supervision of one 
teacher. 


_—e- _—_ 
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THE FATHER OF THE MODERN SHORT STORY. 


In his latest work, Professor Brander Matthews 
makes the claim that the short story, as a distinc- 
tive literary type, was first consciously defined and 
used by Edgar Allan Poe. According to Profes- 
sor Matthews, it was Poe who first laid down the 
true principles of short-story construction—unity 
and singleness of intention—in a review of Haw- 
thorne’s “Tales,” written in 1842. His technical 
theories made little impression in the . United 
States at the time, but they were quickly seized 
upon by French writers, worked out well-nigh to 
perfection by Merimee and Maupassant, and later 
accepted by masters of the short story in every 
modern language: coming back to the United 
States by way of France, here to reach their wid- 
est, if not their most exceptional development. 
Poe not only organized the short story, he claimed 
for it superiority over every other form of fiction 
because of its very brevity, its “immense force de- 
riyable from totality.”——Current Literature, 
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ENGLISH AS IT IS ABUSED. 


BY VERNON P. SQUIRES, 
University of North Dakota. 


[The following questions were given to the ap- 
plicants for admission to the University this sea- 
son. | 

1. Question: Write a series of sentences illus- 
trating the following uses of the objective case: 
(1) Direct object; (2) Indirect object; (3) Predi- 
cate objective ; (4) Adverbial objective ; (5) Object- 
ive by apposition. 

Answer: (marked 40 per cent.) 

(1( The deer was shot. 

(2) He said, the deer was shot. 

(3) He said, the boy was hurt bad. 

(4) He, the miner was crushed very badly. 

(5) Mr. McKinley the president was shot. 

2. Question: Write a descriptive paragraph 
(about half a page) the first sentence of which 
shall be: Toward evening Ichabod arrived at the 
home of Mynheer Van Tassell. 

Answer: (marked 80 per cent.) 

Toward evening Ichabod arrived at the home of 
Mynheer Van Fassell. In those days they had 
nothing but candles for light so when Ichabod 
arrived the people were sitting around dancing 
but after a while nearly every one had gone home 
the rest sat by the fire place telling ghost stories 
which Ichabod was very superstitious about and 
grew very nervous. 

3. Question: Write a narrative paragraph 
(about half a page) the first sentence of which shall 
he: “Come, Wolf,” said Rip, one day, “let us go 
to the mountains for a hunt.” 

Answers: (1) (marked 70 per cent.) “Come 
Wolf.” Said Rip, one day “Let us go to the 
mountain for a hunt and he took his gun and walk 
all morning and about the middle of the afternoon 
he layed down and went to sleep and after while 
he hear some one calling his name and looking 
down into the glen he saw a man coming with a 
barrel on his shoulder and Rip help him carry it to 
a hollow in the glen where there were more fellows 
playing nine pins and they opened the Barrel and 
all took a drink and wert on playing and rip got 
drunk and sleep twenty years. 

(2) .(marked perfect) “Come, Wolf,” said 
Rip, one day, “let us go to the mountain’s for a 
hunt. 

“Alright”replied the wolf if you dont walk far 
for I am very tired. 

Just. as far as you like said Rip, so off they 
started both in good spirits 

After they had been walking in silence a long 
time, The wolf said, “lets rest on the top of that 
hill and tauck I dont like to keep walking all the 
time in silence.” “Just as you say, said, Rip, so 
when they reached the hill they rested. 

4. Question: Name the four divisions into 
which the poem, “The vision of Sir Launfal,” is 
divided and briefly state what each part is 
about. 


Answer: (marked perfect) The four division 
are the prelude, Summer winter and the 
moral 
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The prelude is when Sir Launfal is going to 
sleep. 

And summer was the season that he started out 
in search of the holly grail everything was green 
and nice. 

Winter is when he returned home without the 
holly grail and when he met the leper and found 
it at home. 

The moral teaches the if a person want to be 
good they can be that at home, and befor this no- 
body, but Lords and ladies of high degree could 
go into the castle no beggar and every one was 
let in. 

5. Question: Write an essay of about three 
hundred words properly planned and paragraphed, 
and correct as to spelling, grammar, capitals, 
punctuation, etc., on one of the following subjects: 

Why Westminster Abbey is Famous. 

The Nobility of Uncas. 

The Lesson of Gray’s Elegy. 

Answers: (a) (marked 70 per cent.) West- 
minister Abbey is a large church in England, its a 
beautiful place outside, but when you come in you 
will be disappointed, because you will see some- 
thing that looks like tomb stones, and that is what 
it is. 

Mostly on week days this place have the graves 
out so that the people can see them and in the 
church days these tombs or what they are called 
are pushed back and you will see it, and it will 
look like any other church inside. 

This is one of the greatest churches in the world. 

All the great men of England are buried there, 
the Kings have one side and the other people the 
other one of the traitors are buried their it is 
Benedict Arnold 

It is the only place in England or anywhere else 
that they have, “Grave stones and church in the 
same place. 

(b) (marked 75 per cent.) 

Why west minister abbey is famous 

West minister abbey is famous becaus, it has 
one of the most wonderful descriptions in the eng- 
lish language and tells who is buried there and 
gives the scriptures that are on many graves and 
tells what statutes are are around the walls of all 
the Kings, and tells how the rebellus broke and 
the heads and arms off of the best pieces and also 
tells how it sounded all throught the building when 
he went from one part to the other and how long 
he visited the poets corner and thought what great 
men some of them could have been if they had had 

the chance when he goes into the chapel he stops 
a long time looking at the statutes of all the Kings 
and queens which are around the walls and looks 
at the tomb of the graceful mary and the con- 
ceitful elizabeth who kept her in prison for a num- 
ber of years and then had her put to death from 
the chapel he entered the main part of the abbey 
it was evening, and everything was silent and in a 
few moments the old pipe organ began playing 
and stopped to hear its melancholy tunes and then 
entered into the place where he first was and look 
at the floor where there was a scripture on every 
block on the floor and almost worn off and from 
here he entered the street. And a different fee]- 
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Pupils are passed out of grammar and tolerated 
in high school classes who are ignorant of the ele- 
mentary principles of language study. Formerly, 
the enforced study of Latin used to correct the 
aberration; but now that this subject is not de- 
manded many students move on through high 
school and even into the university vainly attempt- 
ing to build an aesthetic superstructure on a tot- 
tering foundation. We, in this state, are not alone 
in making this blunder. In Minnesota the error 
has become so prevalent that the state university, 
while accepting for entrance certificates in all other 
subjects, will no longer accept the certificate of any 
school in English. Every entering student is now 
required to pass a rigid examination in grammar 
and elementary rhetoric before matriculation. 
Those who fail to meet this test are obliged to 
pursue a special three-hour course in English fot 
which no college credit is given, before being en- 
tered as full freshmen. 

Coming back now to the specimens before you, 
we see at a glance that the answer to question 2, 
and the first answer to question 3, and, still more 
markedly, that numbered 5, (b), show an appar- 
ently complete ignorance of sentence structure. 
Each is made up of a long, rambling, incoherent 
string of words. All betray illiteracy of the most 
conspicuous sort. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
the sole purpose of asking these questions was to 
test the pupil’s proficiency in form, all*these an- 
swers were deemed by the teachers in charge 
worthy of more than a passing mark. Is it not 
absurd to think that a student with no more com- 
prehension of literary style than is displayed in 
these answers should be promoted into second- 
year English? I find quite often in my freshmen 
essays word heaps which are supposed by their 
author to be sentences, but which have no resem- 
blance to sentences except that they begin with a 
capital and end with a period, and sometimes even 
these formalities are lacking. 

The second answer under 2, suggests two addi- 
tional facts. The student was asked to write a 
single paragraph. The answer is paragraphed in 
four places, and, moreover, betrays utter ignorance 
of the subject matter to which it is supposed to 
refer. When one takes into account its various 
fragrant inaccuracies, one certainly wonders what 
possible sense of literary form a teacher could have 
who gave it a mark of perfect. The answer to 4 
is, of course, practically worthless from the point 
of view of literary interpretation or criticism, in 
addition to being full of other errors, while those 
to 5 are so exceedingly ridiculous that one would 
hardly believe that they were not intended for bur- 
lesques. Yet the teachers in charge passed all of 
them, giving indeed to number 4 a perfect mark. 

Far be it from me to imply that the specimens 
given are typical of a majority of the papers. Most 
of them were, of course, of much higher quality. 
Many were truly excellent. In some cases the 
teacher in charge had marked too severely, and 
the state examiner had rightly raised the grade. 
I found a few which, with perfect propriety, were 
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marked one hundred per cent. But still the faults 
to which I have called attention were altogether 
too common. Part of the blame is unquestiona- 
bly to be charged to the teachers. Some of us 
are not well prepared for the work we have under- 
taken. We are not ourselves sensitive to nice 
grammatical and rhetorical usages; we are not 
careful of our diction ; we habitually violate certain 
rules of correct English speech. If this is the 
case, it is vain for us to pretend to teach English. 
As Emerson says, “What we are speaks so loud 
that no one can hear what we say.” Our pupils 
will invariably neglect the written principles we 
ask them to learn to follow the wretched examples 
we set them. 

The fault here is by no means confined to special 
teachers of English. Tvo often is it true that 
while he or she is exemplary in this particular, the 
other teachers are not. It is almost idle for one 
teacher to insist during one hour a day on Correct 
expression, if, during all the rest of the day, the 
pupil hears his mathematics teacher or his science 
teacher mutilating the language. Such a state of 
affairs puts the English teacher in a very embar- 
rassing position. 

We teachers certainly cannot guarantee that our 
pupils will always use good English; but we can 
insist that they shall know what good English is 
before they are passed out from under our instruc- 
tion. Assuredly we can avoid the mistake made 
in the papers before you of stamping wretchedly 
imperfect products with the mark of our. ap- 
proval. 

A third fault lies at the door of the school board 
and superintendents, In nine cases out of ten 
the English teacher is‘overloaded. In the time at 
her disposal it is impossible for her to do the work 
in the proper way. To secure the results I have 
been trying to insist on, the prime necessity is a 
great deal of practice in composition. 





CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY CONGRESSMAN ANDREW J. PETERS, 


Massachusetts. 


The need of proper child-labor laws in the 
United States is one of the most pressing prob- 
lems which confronts our people to-day. Taken 
up by various states in different conditions and at 
different times, we have child-labor laws ill-con- 
sidered, and, for the most part, drawn with little 
thought and ineffective in their results. The Dse- 
mocracies of Massachusetts, New York, and IIli- 
nois 'ead the states in the regulation of child labo-, 
but the United States as a whole utterly fails to 
rank in this respect with the enlightened countries 
of Europe. Child labor in the United States is 
actually increasing. England, Germany, France, 


Holland, and Switzerland al! have labor legisla- 
tion guarding the children which is far advanced 
over that of the United States, which as a whole 
should be ranked with Russia in this particular 
rather than with any of the enlightened countries 
referred to.—Address. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN APPLE TREE. 
BY FRED W. CARD. 


In my garden stands an apple tree. It is not 
prepossessing nor promising for it has grown old 
and decrepit. Yet the old apple tree has not lost 
heart. Year after year it puts forth its bloom and 
ripens its fruit. Listen to its history. 

At the base of this old tree much of the bark has 
decayed away. Some borer has made the tree his 
home; perhaps a fungus has later found a footing 
and wrought still greater devastation. But some- 
where there is still a living connection between 
the roots and the trunk, through which the water 
taken from the soil by the tiny little rootlets is car- 
ried up to the leaves playing in the sunlight. The 
water is there broken up and combined with the 
carbon-dioxide of the air, forming starch: Al- 
though so poisonous for us to breathe, carbon- 
dioxide is a very important food for plants, and 
they get it all through their leaves. Here in 
these hundreds of laboratories, every leaf being 
one, the sun prepares the food for the old tree, 
adding the mineral matter dissolved from the soil 
by the water and root-acids, forming food; it is 
then distributed to all parts, even down to the tiny 
rootlets which first took the water from the soil. 

A foot or so from the ground is a long cleft 
showing where, years ago, a gashing wound was 
made. Perhaps some careless plowman let the 
whipple-tree tear off a large strip of bark; or per- 
haps a boy with a new hatchet tried its edge on the 
tree to see how well it would hew. Year after 
year the tree has been building out new wood from 
the edges of this wound in the attempt to entirely 
cover it. Success will soon crown its efforts if its 
life is spared. 

All about the base of the tree are springing up 
young shoots, which are striving to appropriate 
the food that belongs to the old tree. This is 
because the injury to the bark already mentioned 
prevents rapid passing of the food and threatens 
its life. If the old tree should die, any one of 
these young sprouts stands ready to push forward 
and take its place. 

The scales of young bark which clothe the trunk 
serve to protect the seat of life beneath, sut, un- 
fortunately, they also harbor, tucked away in their 
silken beds, many of the old tree’s enemies, which 
during summer have been despoiling its fruits. For 
whenever we find a fat pink worm in an apple this 
winter we may be sure that it is because he was 
caught napping and did not have time to leave the 
apple and spin himself a cocoon in some crevice 
about the tree. If you will look beneath the 
hoops of an apple barrel you may find some of 
them nesting there. In spite of their snug quar- 
ters many come to an untimely death when such 
birds as the chickadee and nuthatch go creeping 
around the trunk of the tree in search of their 
breakfast. 

Farther up there is the remnant of a dead limb, 
long since broken or cut from the tree. The tiny 
little spores of some fungus found a lodgment 
there and the little colorless plants, developed from 
these, fed upon the wood, causing it to decay. 
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Gradually the hole grew deeper while the old tree 
was trying to cover it. Even if it succeeds now it 
will be too late to prevent this diseased spot from 
extending farther and farther towards its heart. 

Still higher up there are two swellings, one on 
each of the large branches, and had you been here 
in the autumn when the apples were ripe you 
would have seen that above these swellings the old 
tree bore Baldwins, but below them little bright- 
red crabs. What a mystery is here! How can 
the.tree do that? What has happened? If the 
old tree could tell us it would doubtless say that 
one day, years ago, when the March winds had be- 
gun to soften, and the bluebirds had come back, a 
man with a saw climbed into the tree and cut off 
those branches. Then with a chisel or knife he 
split them down at the centre. After that he in- 
serted two little cions from a Baldwin tree into 
each of these splits. He took care that the line 
between the wood and bark should agree with the 
same line in the branch. Then he covered the 
wound with wax so that the winds and rains should 
not have access to it. By and by when the new 
spring life came creeping through the tree it 
pushed on into the little cions, and they began to 
grow. The old tree took kindly to these adopted 
children and fed them so well that they soon be- 
came larger than the branches had been which 
were cutaway. In some such way every Baldwim 
apple tree in the whole country has grown from a 
piece of some other Baldwin tree taken and 
adopted by a tree of another kind. Yet the old 
tree below these grafts remains the same and will 
produce only crabs as long as it shall live. 

I cut a branch from the old tree and I wish we 
could all gather around and listen to the story 
which it has to tell. It carries many side- 
branches or fruit-spurs, but how crooked and 
gnarly they are. At every attempt to grow they 
seem to have been thwarted and obliged to change 


their course. There are many scars, each of 
which marks the scene of a tragedy. To one spur 
clings the remains of an apple-blossom. The 


petals fell away, but the calyx, stamens and pistil 
still remain. On several an apple started to grow 
but was overtaken by an enemy and destroyed. 
A robber-plant gained entrance and only a num- 
my is left to tell the tale. It looks dead, but I 
suspect that it is teeming with life, and that this 
same robber-plant has ripened its tiny spores 
which are ready to attack other apples next year. 
All along these little branchlets are to be found 
scars where leaves have once grown. Wherever 
the branch stops and starts off in another direc- 
tion are other scars, showing that flowers were 
produced there, and that just below them a bud 
came out at the side. You will see that the same 


thing has happened this year at the end of each 
spur. These scars are nearly all small; the little 
flowers never reached applehood. One or two 


buds became ambitious, when the blossoms above 
them failed, and grew into long slender shoots, 
bearing only leaf-buds. But a few of the spurs 
show larger scars, and if you will hold the stem of 
an apple against them you will see what they mean. 
About each scar are clustered several very smalf 
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ones which show where other blossoms fell by the 


way. The buds just below these larger scars are 
usually small and slender. On other branches 
where no apples grew this year, you may find some 
that are large and plump. From these the blos- 
soms of another year will come and another strug- 
gle will begin. 

The old apple tree might tell much more if we 
understood its language better—The Nature 
Guard. 
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BOOKS FOR EIGHT GRADES. 

By far the most complete and satisfactory list of 
books graded for each year of the elementary 
course is that prepared by the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg. The superintendent and the Principais’ 
Association have worked in entire harmony and 
enthusiastically with Anderson H. Hopkins, libra- 
rian. 

The books are classified, graded, and carefully 
annotated so that teacher and pupil can know pre- 
cisely what he is to find in a given book. 

For the first grade there are 106 books; for the 
second, 134; for the third, 187; for the fourth, 340; 
for the fifth, 538, while for each of the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades there are many more titles. 

The Pittsburg public schools and the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg are striving jointly and con- 
stantly to bring the pupils in the schools into close 
touch with good books. The library was opened 
to the public in November, 1895. The library has 
set apart, for school use only, a special collection 
of duplicate copies of the most attractive books 
suitable for the purpose. 

This graded and annotated catalog of books 
in the Carnegie library of Pittsburg for the use of 
the city schools omits the list of books intended 
for use in the high schools, as well as the various 
lists of reference books for teachers. Out-of-print 
books have been omitted from the lists. In the 
selection of books to be included teachers and au- 
thorities on special subjects have been consulted 
and particular attention has been paid to the choice 
of editions, having regard both to text and to il- 
lustrations. 

The title and annotation for each book is re- 
peated in every grade to which the index assigns 
it. This arrangement enables the teachers to use 
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each grade as a complete list without referring 


elsewhere for the annotations. There has been no. 
attempt to furnish anything in the nature of sup- 
plementary text-book reading as a part of the 
routine school work. The aim has been, rather, to 
provide collateral reading in history, biography, 
travel, adventure, simple science, and good fiction 
to be used in the schoolroom and sent into the 
homes of the children. It is hoped that the anno- 
tations, which are made chiefly for the teachers and 
from their standpoint, may help them in guiding 
the children in their choice of books and in fitting 
the right book to the right child. 

At present the collection for school use consists 
of about 20,000 volumes, comprising some 2,412 
titles. It is administered by a supervisor of work 
with schools and forms a bureau or division of the 
children’s department of the library. The super- 
visor visits the schools, studies their needs, and 
loans. collections of books for the school year to 
public, private, and parochial schools. The books 
are used by the teachers in their classrooms and 
loaned by them to the children for home reading. 

ee Gee 
APPRECIATIVE WORDS. 

Editor Journal of Education: Some years age, it was 
my good fortune to spend six weeks under the instruc- 
tion of Dr. Louis F. Soldan, who gave a course of lec- 
tures at the sunimer session of the University of Cal'- 
fornia. During that time I.came to regard Dr. Soldan 
most highly and have ever felt that his words were 
among the most inspiring and uplifting, as well as the 


most simple and practical of any great leader I lave 
heard. 

I shall never forget the pleasure of that course vor the 
personality of the gentle scholar who gave it. I am sure 
that all who attended the course felt as I did, and now 
mourn the loss of a giant among the school men. 

A year or two later, as president of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Northern California, I endeavored to secure 
him for that body, desiring that all possible might have 
the privilege of hearing him. He begged off and prom- 
ised that at a later meeting he might consider com‘n:. 
Now that he has gone to his reward I wish to add my 
tribute to his memory, and express from the far-off Sac- 
ramento valley an appreciation of the worth of this 
leader among school men. 

Red Bluffs, Cal. J. D. Sweeney. 

Oe ee CO 


B. N H., Minnesota: 





The Journal is an in- 
Spiration. It is to me one of my necessary pleas- 
ures. Progressive people cannot afford to get on 
without such a one. 








NEW BOOKS FOR BASAL READING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 








THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER 


With four full-page illustrations in colors,and fifty-seven other 

illustrations in black and white. Square 12mo, 30 cents, net. 

The Beginners’ Primer is an eminently practical regular text- 
book with which even the teacher of limited experience will 
derive good results. The book is exceptional because of the large 
amount of children’s classic literature that is used,— the stories 
and rhymes which, because of their inherent charm and special 




















continue to be read by many to come. 

All the subject matter is within the range of the experiences of 
children in the first grade, and deals with the things which chil- 
dren are most interested in. Many of the selections are especially 
well suited for dramatization in the first grade. The total 
vocabulary consists of 3580 wordsalready in the child’s oral 
vocabulary. 


CHICAGO 


appeal], have been read by many generations of children and will | 


The Beginners’ Primer and the Beginners’ Reader are the work of one of the leading supervisors of primary schools in 
New England, widely known for her success as a teacher and leader of teachers. 
of notable artists, such as Katherine Pyle, Olive M. Long, Anna M. Upjohn, Elizateth Boneall, and E. Poyd £ mith. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


4 PARK STREET, 


THE BEGINNERS’ READER 


With three full-p tinted illustrations and sixty-four other 

illustrations in black and white. Square 12mo, 35 cents net. 

This book and the Beginners’ Primer will give the child the 
necessary reading yocabu ary to enable him to read with ease 
and pleasure such children’s classics as are found in the River- 
side Literature Series, or the usual graded readers. The author 
of these books has succeeded both in minimizing the difficulties 
of learning to read and in giving reading material of the 
highest order. Each word is repeated as often as is neces- 
sary to fix it thoroughly in the child’s mind, without sacrific- 
ing sense to mere °-¥- Exercises are given with a view to 
helping the child form the habit of thinking accurately before 
reading aloud. Each variety of exercise is accompanied by 
necessary explanations to the teacher. 


The illustrations are the work of a number 


BOSTON 








BOOK TABLE. 


A LITLE LAND AND A LIVING. 
Introduction by William Borsodi. 
New York: Arcadia Press. 
Price, $1.00. 

The name of the book might well be “Intensifying 
Work on the Land,” or “A Brain Behind the Hand,” or 
“Brain Work on Land,” or “Brainy Farmmg.” The 
book interests me greatly because “Intensitied Farming” 
has interested me beyond expression, especially as I 
have known four schoolmasters who are waking a lot 
of money by intensified farming, one in a home garden, 
one as a raiser of eggs and corn, one in the raising 
of apples, and a woman teacher in raising small berries 
for the market. It is ‘the way into a delightful old age 
for the teachers above all other classes of people. The 
teacher is a home body, he has some time each day out 
ef school for his garden, he has one day each week for 
full duty in the garden and he has the entire summer 
for the development of his work. 

This book, “A Littie Land and a Living” is one that 
every teacher should read because of its information ani 
inspiration along this line. 

Mr. Hall, in order to furn'sh evidence for his theory, 
has left his comfortable home and pitched a tent on a 
vacant lot in the crowded apartment house district of 
New York, where he demonstrates that farming is pro- 
fitable even in the heart of the city. When he staitel 
his farm the neighbors thought he was a crank, and said 
the boys would spoil his plot in a week, but after th> 
first two or three days no. boy ran over the soft ground. 
They much preferred to lean over the fence and gossip 
with the ‘‘farmer”’ about the crops, As a matter of fact, 
a number of boys daily help Mr. Gardener, as they cull 
Mr. Hall, for an hour or two. 

This book is the product of.astonishing research an 
of mature thought. It has been revised by various prac- 
tical experts in agriculture and is characterized by that 
unusual combination, enthusiasm with safe and sound 
reasoning and conclusions. 

Intensive agriculture at present is little more than 
“test tube sociology’; but it is as practicable for the 
farmer who is vainly trying to overtake the work on 
160 acres as it is for the city man who amuses himself 
with the productivity of his work on 160 square feet. 
The Brighton Herald says: “‘We could wish that this 
book were used as a text-book in our public schools, for 
agriculture is far more fascinating, far more educative, 
and far more’ profitable than the forms of industrial 
training now so generally appearing in our arnining 
school curriculums.” 

If the state of Oregon were as thickly saennete as 
the state of Rhode Island it would accommodate over 
forty-five millions of persons. But most of jits land is 
held unused and hardly any of it used to its full capac- 
ity. Mr. Hall shows by the citation of the best autho ‘i- 
ties and the best authenticated instances how such land 
may be made use of. 

If single taxers use the facts behind the book for the 
promotion of their cause, what harm? If the Socialists 
find texts herein, what of it? We do not need to worry 
so long as the land is made to do five fold as much as it 
does to-day and with less toil. 


THE, HOUSE IN. .THH WATER. By Charies G. D. 
Roberts.. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.. Price, $1.50. 
This delightful book of animal stories is in the au- 

thor’s best-vein. Vivid in imagination, keen in h’s pe~- 

ceptions, and observant in his studies, Professor Roberis 
is in the front rank as an author of an'mal stories. 
This volume contains one long story of the life of the 
beaver, and the adventures of “The Boy” and ‘*Jabe” 
make an absorbing tale for young or old. A few chap- 
ter headings give an insight into the charac'‘er of tie 
contents: “Beavers at Work.” “Home life of the 
Beaver,” A House-Raising Bee,” ‘‘Winter Under Water.” 
The book is beautifully and profusely illustrated. 


By Bolton Hail. 
150 Nassau street, 
Cloth. ; Illustrate. 


HOW WE TRAVEL. By James F. Chamberlain. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 40 cen‘s. 
This little volume presents to the reader some ideas 

not usually given in books on geozraphy and or.linarily 

to be gained only by extensive travel and study. The 
author has a high appreciation of the value of the study 
of ““place-relations,” and in ‘a series of books treating of 
the activities of securing food, clothing, shelter, and 
travel, has.set forth in a more or less elementary way the 
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relation of one individual to another,even though they 
may be separated by world-wide expanse. The volume 
is copiously and appropriately illustrated. 


ELEMENTS OF LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 


By L. A. Sherman, University of Nebraska. New 
York: The UWniversity Publishing Company. Cioth. 
356 pp. 

This is such an original, intensive, delightful book 


that an adequately, enlightening description of it is out 
of the question. For once we have a teacher of litera- 
ture who approaches the subject from his own stand- 
point. He loves literature as literature, knows that 
others can love it, and will-love it if wisely introduced 
to its charms. He is heedless of crystalized traditions 
regarding the conventional introduction to an author, 
and says pleasantly and directly to a student in sub 
stance: “This is my friend Tennyson (or Bret Hart»), 
I want you to know him because I think you will en- 
joy him.” 

Here are suggestions of the new point of view. 
“Words are not only signs of ideas, but may be also 
signs of emotions, and are often signs of ideas and emo 
tions together.” “We can derive intellectual mean‘nzgs 
of ideas and words from books, or from eaci other, but 
must learn emotional meanings personally, at first hand, 
for ourselves.” ‘‘Words do not always make us know 
conceptionally first, and feel emotional meanings afvrer- 
wards, but sometimes make us feel before we know.” 
“Things which we have not added to actual knowledze, 
but hope one day to know, occasion a sort of pleasure 
through anticipation, when their ideas are brought t» 
mind.” 


FPRACTICAL LESSONS THAT 
SCHOOL WORK TO HOME WORK, 
AND OUT. By Mrs. E. P. Wilson. 
Welch Manuacturing Company. 
Mrs. Wilson has rare skill in seeing what should be 

done for children and by children, and the equally rare 

art of knowing how to help helpless teachers to work 

like experts with children. She makes no pretence ‘o 

having developed a “scheme,” wastes no time in “un- 

folding a plan,’”’ but strikes directly at the needs of the 
teachers in these times that call for new ways of getting 
up-to-date results. 

Mrs. Wilson thinks the schoolroom should be trans 
formed, from a place for cultivating the listening, me- 
chanical, and passive attitude of the child, into a labora 
tory of doing and thinking, that every school shou'd do 
more than impart facts from books; books are simply 
some of the school tools which should be used in waking 
up the child to use his eyes and ears intelligently, to 
know how to think and to draw conclusions, and with 
all his thinking to connect useful action. . If the work of 
a school is practical it will do more than direct the en- 
ergies of the child while he is in school; it will also d rect 
his work when out of school. Many are the tools which 
the common sense teachers will find and econom‘eally 
use in directing practical education—books, industria! 
training, science work, and many commonplace, useful 
things in the child’s environment—these are the tools of 
education. In this industrial age, children are not being 
educated when their work is confined to books. 


——— a 


BOUKS RECEIVED, 
ore by Conversation.’”’” New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, 


TEACHERS’ JOIN 
INDOORS 


Chicago: W. M. 


$1.: 

The Little Helper’’ (BookII.) By Millicent Baum. New York 
Silver, Burdette & Co 

“The Roman Empire. ” By H. Stuart Jones. Price, $1.50, New 


York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons 


‘What is Man?”’ By Judson O. Burns,M.D. Price, $2.00. New 
York: Cochrane Publishing Co. 
“The Educational Process.” By A. C. Fleshman. Price, $1.25. 


—-''The Study of Nature.”’ By S. C. 
Philade|phia: !. B. Lippingott Company. 

“Good Citizenship.’”” By Grover Cleveland. 
Doll.” By M. H. Morgan. Price, 50 cents. 
Altemus Company. 

“Chinese Fables and Folk Stories.’ M. H. Davis and Chow 
Lung. Price, 40 cents.—— ‘‘Cuentos ‘Mo. erros.’ By Albert B. 
Johnson. Price, 60 cents. ‘Teaching a District School.” By J. W. 
Dinsmore. Price, $1.00. New York : American Book Company. 

“The Trachiniae of Sophocles ”’ Abridged from the Edition of 
R. C. Jebb & G. A. Dav es. Cambridge: University Press. 

“The Punchinellos.’”” By Katherine W. Davies. —— ‘‘Story of 
Joseph.’’ By Anna F. Gearhart. Price, l0cts. Chicago: A. Flanagan 


Company. 

‘‘New World Speller.” By J. H. Wohlfarth & Lillian E. Rogers. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: The World Book Co. 

‘‘An Essay on the Distribution of Livelihood.”” By Rossington 
Stanton. New York: C. O. Farwell 

“Experimentelle Pedagogik.’’ By Dr. W. A. Lan. 
Teubner. 


Schmucker. Price, $1.2 


“How to I'rers a 
Philadelphia: Henry 


Leipzig: B. G, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be in- 
serted under this heading are so- 
licited from school authorities in 
every state in the Union. To be 
available, tuese contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 


September 8-12: Playground Associa- 
tion of America, New York city. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 

Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 
October 16-17: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Champaign. 


November 5-6-7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 


December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; Howard A. Gass, president, 
Jefferson City. 

February, 1909: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
City, Ok.; nresident, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


, 
wr 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. From figures com- 
piled in the office of the state super- 
intendent of schools it is found that 
ninety-nine cities, towns, and planta- 
tions are taking advantage of the law 
which encourages towns to join in the 
employment of professional superin- 
tendents of schools. 

In addition toy these, eight of the 
cities of the state employ superin- 
tendents who give their entire tima 
to school supervision. 

It is found that 1,829 schools of the 
state are thus brought under expert 
supervision. The towns and cities 
thus employing expert superintend- 
ents represent forty-six and thirty- 
eight one hundredths per cent. of the 
population of the state. 

PORTLAND. At the meeting of 
the Portland school board, July 27, 
Miss Althea BE. Hyde of Hammond, 
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N. Y., was unanimously elected prin- 
cipal of the Portland training schoo’, 
to succeed Miss Sarah Taylor, who 
served many years, The board also 
took up the matter of medical inspec- 
tion in the schools and three doctors 
who are members were made a com- 
mittee to report at the next meeting. 





NEW HAMPSHIRDP. 


FRANKLIN. Drnest Cobb of Bos- 
ton, for the past four years superin- 
tendent of the Franklin school in Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected head of the 
supervisory district comprising ‘Til- 
ton, Northfield, and the Union schcol 
district. Mr. Cobb is a college erad- 
uate and did graduate work in Ger- 
many. The district is a new one, 
Cnion and Northfield uniting with 
Tilton for the first time. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Boston school 
board in its annual report shows that 
the number of children attending pub- 
lic schools in Boston, September 1, 
1907, was 77,526; the number attend- 
ing private schools was 16,829; whole 
number of pupils registered in the 
public day schools during the year 
ending June 30, 1907, was 54,231 
boys, 53,139 girls. 

NORTHAMPTON. Lyman Lee 
Wellman, thirty-four, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, died 
August 2 at his home after an illness 
of four weeks. He was born in Ce- 
tober, 1874, at Osceola, N. Y. He 
came to Northampton in 1904, where 
he was one of the proprietors and an 
instructor at the Northampton school 
of music pedagogy, which was for- 
merly the Weaver school of music, 
located at Westfield. In the Norih- 
ampton school he was associated 
with Ralph L. Baldwin, supervisor of 
music at Hartford, and George O. 
Bowen of Stamford, Ct. 

FITCHBURG. The high school 
committee-and the special committee 
from the manufacturers of the city 
met July 29 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing candidates for the position cf 
teacher in industrial education in the 
high school. The two committees, 
after going over the matter, unani- 
mously elected William B. Hunter of 
Roslindale to take the position. 

Mr. Hunter is a native of Spring- 
field, but got his education in the 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF 
DUST CONDITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS 


T IS only in recent years that sci- 

ence has sought to improve the 
hygienie conditions of our school 
buildings. Among the most interést- 
ing and enlightening of the various 
experiments conducted have been 
those dealing with dust and its rela- 
tion to the transmission of conta- 
gious diseases, 

In classrooms, lecture halls, labora- 
tories, auditoriums, and other depart- 
ments of our schools and colleges 
dust is present in its most dangerous 
form. Pupils naturally track in from 
out-of-doors large amounts of dust 
and dirt—the frequent shifting of 


classes, the constant movement of 
feet, and the various drafts and air- 
currents produce a continuous circu- 
lation of dust and bacteria dangerous 
to anyone breathing it. 








Circulating dust can be reduced 
nearly ene hundred per cent., but the 
only feasible method of accomplishing 
the purpose is by treating the floors 
with a preparation that will not only 
eatch and hold the dust particles, but 
kill the disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results ob- 
tained from the use of Standard Floor 
Dressing, its use on all wood floors 
cannot be too highly recommended, 
whether for schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, stores, or public buildings. It is 
not intended for household use, and 
should not be applied to any floor in 
the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the 
present time, being used in a great 
number of educational institutions, in 
hospitals, in great mercantile houses, 
and publie buildings. It has in every 
instance proved of inestimable value 
and substantiates every claim made 
for it. In addition, it is an excellent 
floor preservative, as it prevents splin- 
tering and cracking of the wood. 
Three or four treatments a year afford 
the most satisfactory results. It pays 
Soy itself many times over by saving 
abdor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency, 
we are willing to treat one floor, of 
room or corridor, of ‘any school or 
public building with Standard Floor 
Dressing, and AT OUR OWN ExX- 

PENSE. One trial will 
be sufficient to prove 
its hygienic value. 

“ae To those in charge of 
schools and other pub- 
lic institutions we will 
send testimonials, re- 
ports, our book, “Dust 
and Its Dangers,” and 
full particulars regard- 
ing our free trial offer. 
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public schools in Boston. He gradu. 
ated from the English high school and 
has had practical experience in the 
shops of the General Electric com- 
pany in Lynn, the United Machine 
company, the Pratt & ‘Whitney com- 
pany in Hartford, and also at other 
places. Mr. Hunter will begin his 
duties as supervisor of the new course 
of study at the opening of the fall 
term. 

The high school committee elected 
Kenneth L. Morse of New Britain, 
Conn., as supervisor of mathematics, 
to succeed John Bacon, resigned. Mr. 
Morse is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, class of 03. He will receive 
a salary of $1,300. 

Miss Harriet M. Silsbee of Rock- 
land, Me., was elected teacher in the 
commercial department. Her salary 
will be $700. Miss Silsbee is a grad- 
uate of Wellesley College, class of 
708. . She has been teaching at the 
Whitman high school the past two 
years. Miss Gertude Fisher of this 
city was elected for one year to teach 
history to fill the vacancy caused by 
the absence of Miss Grace Blanchard. 
She will receive a salary of $700. 

HOLLISTON. The Holliston 


Tustitute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
53 FIFTH AVENUE 








FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course 


For Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application. 


MENEELY&CO. Fil‘ ¥. 
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school committee has elected Edwin 
B. Richards of Marlboro, principal of 
the high school, as successor to Prin- 
cipal F. A. Seott, resigned. Mr. 
Richards has had several years ex- 
perience. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard and comes from Bethel, Vt. 

RANDOLPH. The towns of Ran- 
dolph, Brookfield, Braintree, and the 
incorporated district of Randolph, 
have recently formed a union for the 
employment of a superintendent of 
schools. 

AMHERST. William L. Mon- 
tague, for many years professor of 
Latin and modern languages at Am- 
herst College until his resignation in 
1895, died at his home here July 27. 
after a long illness from grip and 
heart trouble. He was born in Bel- 
chertown in 1831 and was graduated 
from Amherst in 1855, being secre- 
tary of his class. He served as li- 
brarian of Amherst College from 1864 
to 1878 and registrar from 1860 to 
1880. ‘He received the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy from the Illinois 
‘Wesleyan University in 1893. After 
his retirement he spent several years 
in Paris. He leaves a widow. 

VERMONT. 


MANCHESTER. Burr and Bur- 
ton Seminary will open September 15, 


with practically a new corps of 
teachers. The principal, James 
Brooks, a Harvard man, formerly 


teacher of mathematics in the Ban- 
gor, Me., high school, and later prin- 
cipal of Hampton Academy, will 
teach mathematics and science. Miss 
Lucy Fay Rice, a graduate of Smith, 
will be preceptress and teach the 
classics. Other instructors are: 
Sadie E. McCready, history and Eng- 
lish. Harriet Church, English and 


modern language; Rosco L. Smith, 
commercial branches; Mrs. James 
Brooks, music. 

CASTLETON. Miss Harriett 


Marion Perkins, for the past four 
years instructor in music in the 
graded schools of Proctor, has ac- 
cepted the position as supervisor of 
music in the Castleton Normal school 
and the Fair Haven public schools. 
Miss Perkins has been very success- 
ful in her work at Proctor. 

A union for the employment of a 
distriet superintendent of schools has 
G isc been formed between Castleton 
and West Rutland. Dr. C. B. Ross 
of West Rutland is president and W. 





©. Rice of Castleton is secretary of 
the union. 





CONNECTICUT. 

WINSTED. A. J. Wood of Derby 
has been engaged to succeed L. Paul 
Chapin at the Gilbert school. 

NEW HAVEN. In a magazine 
called “The School Music,’ published 
in Keokuk, Iowa, Professor B. Jepson 
of New Haven recently had the lead- 
ing article, entitled ‘‘Reminiscences 
of Early Days in School Music.” 

MERIDEN. Four new § kinder- 
gartners were recently appointed: 
Misses Harriet E. Frost, New Brit- 
ain; Alma H. Neale, Southington: 
Caroline M. Curtiss, Meriden; Hdith 
E. Cuming, Meriden. All are gradu- 
ates of the State Normal school at 
New Britain. 

DANIELSON. Charles T. Stone, 
who has been principal of the Kill- 
ingly high school for five years, has 
tendered his resignation. Mr. Stone 
goes to Long Branch, N. J., as prinvi- 
pal of the Long Branch high school. 
This school has eleven teachers and 
300 pupils. 

Howard Mason Hovey, Brown 
University, class of 1900, has been 
engaged as principal of Killingly hizh 
school to succeed Principal Stone. 

NORWICH. By the will of 
Hannah Witt, widow of Horace Wit, 
recently admitted to probate in 
Bridgeport, the Teachers’ Annuity 
guild of the state has been given th: 
sum of $500, according to informa- 
tion received by Miss C. A. Hopkins 
of this city, the financial secretary. 
That sum is given outright and the 
residue of the estate goes to the step- 
daughter of the testatrix, Mary 
Emma Witt, for her life use, there 
being a number of other bequests of 
$1,000 and less. At the death of the 
stepdaughter the residue goes to the 
Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity guild, 
to be held in trust. One-half of th: 
income is to be used for the benefit of 
the guild and the other half is to be 
paid in quarterly payments to Mar- 
shall Stewart DeWitt, and upon his 
death the one-half interest reverts to 
the Teachers’ guild. Mary E. Witt is 
a charter member of the guild. 

NEW LONDON, Charles B. Jea- 
nings, principal of the Nathan Hala 

grammar school, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent for New Lon- 
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don schools, will give up active teach- 
ing, becoming nominal principal, 
with Alice M. Bush as his first assist- 
ant. Caro Sears Partridge of Myst c 
has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy caused by Mr. Jennings’ pro- 
motion. 

The Williams Memorial Institute is 
a high school for girls in New London 
established and endowed in accord- 
ance with the will of Mrs. Harriet 
Peck Williams of Norwich and from 
the endowment receives an annual in- 
come of approximately $7,000. 

STORRS. The summer school at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Collese 
for the year 1908 was brought to an 
end recently with informal closing 
exercises in the chapel. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by Acting Presi- 
dent Smith’ of the agricultural col- 
lege. Professor Blakeslee, director of 
the summer school, and Miss Jessie 
Brown, president of the students’ or- 
ganization of the summer ¢chool. 
There were also remarks by several 
members of the faculty. 

The summer school was very suc: 
cessful. There was an actual at- 
tendance of ninety-four, this being 
the number of students who paid the 
registration fee, which was charged 
this year for the first time. There 
was close and serious attention to 
the work of the school this year and 
the results of this were beneficial to 
teachers and students alike. A new 
course in elementary agriculture was 
successfully conducted, this beinz 
taken by about one-third of the stu- 
dents. A majority of the students, 
however, took the course in nature 
study, while between twenty and 
thirty formed the class in pedagogy, 
also a new feature. 

Of the students in attendance 
about half the number are public 
school teachers in Connecticut. There 
were few students from out of the 
state. Many came from in and 
around Bridgeport. 

EAST HARTFORD. The com- 
mittee of the Union schoo! has com- 
pleted its list of teachers for the fall 
term. John M. Harkins of West Bar- 
rington, R. 1., is to be the new prin- 
cipal, sueceeding N. P. Smith, who 
recently resigned. Miss Grace M. 
Grimes of South Manchester will 
teach in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Miss Jessie A. Jones, a new teacher, 
will teach in the fourth grade; Miss 
Winifrid G. Kelley will teach in the 
. third grade while Miss Mabe! Hb. 
Laurie will retain her position in the 
second grade. Miss Helen M. Crow- 
ley has been re-engaged for the first 
grade. The two new teachers ‘are ihe 
principal and Miss Jones. 

Mr. Harkins is a graduate of Bates 
College of Lewiston, Me., where he 
completed a four years’ course, 

NORWICH TOWN. At the annual 
meeting of the Town street school, 
Principal William G. Tarbox was re- 
appointed teacher of the senior de- 
partment with an increase in salary 
of $100. Mrs. Samuel L. Lathrop was 
reappointed for the junior room, and 
Miss Elizabeth G. Lynch for the pri- 
mary department. Miss Sara J, 
McClellan was reappointed teacher of 
the village primary. Miss Grace L. 
Trow resigned as teacher of the in- 
termediate room, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Miss Bessie M. Grant 
Miss Trow will teacheat higher sal- 
ary in Boston, 

The substitutes for the year are: 
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Help Your 
Pupils to Good Positions 


Without belittling the splendid work that is being done by 
teachers everywhere, the fact cannot be denied that, of the thou- 
sands of bright scholars who leave school every year, only a 
very, very few obtain more than an ordinary position at an 
ordinary wage. 

But, with the advice and assistance that only you can give, 
your pupils can become experts in their chosen lines of work— 
before they leave school—qualifying for a good salary immediately 
upon leaving instead of having to join the errand boy and parcel 
squads. 

The Technical Education Commission offers you an ap- 
pointment to its membership. By becoming a member, for 
which there are no fees or dues to pay, you can increase your 
income by helping your pupils actually become experts, while 
still at school, in such lines of well-paid work as 

Mechanical Drawing ; Architecture; Chemistry ; Electricity ; 

Stenography ; Bookkeeping ; Surveying and Mapping; Stationery 
Engineering; Advertising; Show Card Writing ; Sign Painting ; 
Piumbing and Gas Fitting; Telegraphy ; Illustrating ; Designing. 


Pupils with such a training will have no difficulty in securing 
well-paid positions at the start instead of having to take their 
chance with the thousands of girls and boys who have no special 
training. 

AN OFFER TO TEACHERS 

The work, while being easy and profitable, will not interfere with 
your teaching or your pupils’ studies: rather, it will be helpful to both. 

The inducements held out by the Commission will certainly inter- 
est you. You should learn all about it. It means help for your pupils, 
profit for you. Write to-day for full information. Give name of your 
school and the grade you teach. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION, Box 1082, Scranton, Pa. 


























HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


156 Fifth Ave, Denver, Gol, st8 Osope 


2. Peon. Ave. oe Ween 


BOSTON 
4 Ashbarten P'. 
rtland, Ore., 1210 Williams Ave 


sor ines” Berkele Cal., 414 Studio Bidg 
fis Peyton Bldg. Los Boley; Cal. {14 5 Douglas Slag. 





NEW ENGLAND 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
156 B Free Street, Portland, Maine. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
Good positions for Fall now on our books. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 




















Established 1885. Tel. Hay, 975-4. 
Some New Books. 
Title. , Author. Publisher. Price. 
tories... 8s Davis & Lung Amer. Book Cc o., N.Y. $ .40 
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‘ peony eteiees:.:- tom endian - DuBois ” Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 1.56 
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Insect Stories... .----.++-+- +--+ sees ser een eneeeeee oe ’ eames tii, ~t 
th& Rogers Worl k Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New Wort west Passage Wvole). eoeeees iss +--+» Amundsen E. P. Dutton & Co., 8.00 
A Child’s Guide to Pictures.....--++-+-+se++--+> Caffin Baker & Taylor Co. 1.25 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ni Bor, oth BRIDGEWATER, 
\ For catalegue, 
S STA aa mal, SCuOO pees =: erent, eee, 
ORM aL FrroxsunG, Mass. 
Se mn ' ~' Sng For catalogues address 
sae - = G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
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course of Household Arts. 
For gaited tothe new cour Henry WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


, Massachusetts. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem.’ for the rat 
ee technical a ining of teachers 0 
gorieal smereial branches. For catal 
J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principa 











address 








me Fitch L. Allen and Mrs. William 

x. Tarbox. 

MIDDLETOWN. The Middletown 
board of education at the last meeting 
harkened to the recent appeal for a 
raise in teachers’ salaries and began 
with Superintendent Woolsey, whoze 
annual stipend was increased $100. 
The high school teachers were all 
chosen for another year and 
added to the salary of each. 
voted to make the maximum salary 
of teachers in the graded schools $600 
instead of $500 per annum. ‘The 
teachers’ salaries were increased $25 
each for the year. 

MYSTIC. School Committeemen 
James W. Cooper, Peter Bruggeman, 
and Dr. W. H. Gray of the Third 
school district, town of Stonington, 
at a meeting held recently, made ap- 
pointment of teachers in the Broad- 
way school, Mystic, for the ensuing 
year, as follows: W. H. Coleman, 
principal; Miss Eleanor Fish, Miss 
Mary C. Donahue, Miss Edith J. 





ers’ Association: President, W C. 
Foote, South Norwalk; vice-presi- 
| dent, G. H. Tracy, Danbury; 


$0 


It was } 








Campbell, Miss Grace M. Edick, and 
Miss Alice Fish. 

Miss Donahue, a Mystic girl, and a 
former teacher at the Broadway 
school, taught last year at Branford. 
She is a graduate of the Weenie | 
Normal school. Miss Campbell, 
whose home is in Norwich, is a grad-| 
late of the Normal school, taught | 
last year in Lisbon and previously | 
to that at Central Village. | 


GROTON. The _ school commit- 
tee of the Groton schools, District No, | 
1, has made his appointments for the 
coming term, as _ follows: Miss 
Amanda Allen, principal; Miss Emily 
Church, assistant principal; Mrs. 
Cora Turner, Misses Nellie Geer, 
Lucy A. Landphere, Sara Wells, Lucy 
Bill Avery, Ethel Bailey, Angie L. 
Perkins, and Fanny BE. Hulse. 


BRIDGEPORT. Following are tha 
officers of the Fairfield County Teach- 





secretary, Susan A, Rowan, Danbury; 
treasurer, S. P. Williams, Bridge- 
port; executive committee, W. A. 
Wheatley, Fairfield, T. H. Gum- 
bart, East Norwalk, and F. §. 
Camp, Stamford. The following 
have been named to serve on the Bu- 
reau of Educational Information un- 
til 1911: W. A. Wheatley, Fairfield: 


I’. C. Avery, Stamford, and Katherine 
T. Harty, Danbury. 
SOUTH COVENTRY. Miss Ethel 


Hull of South Coventry who gradu- 
ated from the Windham high school 
in 1903, and Wellesley College in 1907 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
Marion College at Marion, Va., for 
the coming year, 
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CENTRAL STATES. 
IOWA. 
IOWA CITY. Seventy of est 


year’s students in Iowa Universi y 
will act as superintendents of schools, 
high school principals and teichers 
over the state of Iowa and elsewhera 
during the coming school year. Near.y 
all of these are from the graduat ng 
class, but some few were gradunaie 
students or undergraduates. One 
student, David A. Anderson, has b_en 
chosen president of Graceland Col- 
lege, and a number have college no 
sitions. Harold L. Bryson is super- 
intendent, Wellman; Bdward R. Col- 
Jins, superintendent, Fort Mad'son; 
Frank BE. Ford, superintendent, Mon- 
tezuma; Herbert Krieger, super n- 
tendent, Clarksville; George Gallo- 
way, superintendent, Adel; Stanle) 
BH. Felt; superintendent, Doon; A. D. 


King, superintendent, Bedford; H. 4. 
Hessenine, superintendent, Lone 
Tree; Chester E. Moffit, superintend- 
ent, Williamsburg. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. Superilitend- 
ent W. N. Clifford, for several years 


superintendent of schools in this 
city, and one of the eminent e.luca- 
tional leaders of the state, goes to 
Philadelphia as assistant sup¢crintend- 
ent, which is the most notab!e promo- 
tion that has come to any superiu- 
tendent of the state since F. I. 
Cooper went from Des Moines. Mr. 
Clifford is a native of Maine, a gia! 
uate of Colby University, is genu neiy 
progressive in pedagogical ideas, and 
the most successful eiucaiional 
talker hereabouts, 
WINTERSET 


Madison couny 
had a two weeks’ institute this Ancz- 
ust upon petition of the teachers 
The county superintendent, Gertru e 
M. Duff, who was elected for the high 


school principalship two years azo, 
| has the enthusiastic support of the 
teachers, other county officers, and 
| the people. 

SHELDON. Miss Nellie Jones, su- 


perintendent of O’Brien county, 
ranged with the State Coleg 
Ames for an agricultural awakening 
| through her two weeks’ normal insii- 
tute under the leadership of Profe:scr 
A. V. Storms. There are 134 rural 
schools in the county. In convection 
with the normal exten-ion depart- 
ment the Agricultural colleze gave a 
short course in agriculture and do 
mestiec science, which inciuded con 
judging, stock raising, soils. cro) ro 
tation, cooking, and serv ng. This is 
the first time in the state that this 
work has been given at a teaches’ 
institute, and it has created much in- 
terest. 
MARSHALLTOWN. 
E. Hostetter, superintendent of Mar- 
shall county, has such enthusi:st'e 
support of the county that party lines 


il} 
ut 


Miss Mary 


are obliterated. Professionally and 
personally she has the peop'e with 
her. 

SIBLEY. J. R. Wilson, superin- 
tendent of Osceola county, has no op- 
ponent for re-election for his profes- 
sional and administrative success is 


universally recognized. 

DUBUQUE. No other county su- 
perintendent in the state has for <o 
long a time had the unanimous sup- 
port of all parti€s and interests as has 
P. J. Schroeder of Dubuque county, 
who once more has the field to him- 
self, 
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BOSTON THEATRES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
cE *s. 
On secunas caman 29, will occur | DURING ee ee ee ee ere ee See eae ce 


every case by recommendation. IA. to Tenn. E, Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
the last performance of the summer | Cumberland Gap. Ky. to V. ¥Y. C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson a. Mr. to NV. Y., 
season of Keith vaudeville i q| Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, /. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
Bost heatre for Mond: ges East Orange; to N. ¥. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johneon, North. 
poston theatre for On Monday, AUg-| ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
ust 31, Keith’s theatre will reope.| Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Ammons 
j > cus ary rs "ha | to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to /a. Elmer A, 
with the nomen msi ere The >ratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micn. to V. ¥Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Boston theatre will be closed during | Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to V. ¥. John B, Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
the week of the 31st, so that every-! 7 nang _— em, John Hart, Syracuse, and two others oe merce: _— 
ine wi ; adines , ., | Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V../. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
thing will he in readiness fo1 Denman Florence M. Ford, Oneanta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A. Miner, Oneanta and Mildied Hep- 
Thompson’s engagement in ‘“Thé@| pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Rrane, 
Old Homestead” on Labor Davy. Cuba to Warren. Nova Scotia to N. Y. Jenny 1. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. 0. to 
For the farewell week at th Bos | Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Deiawareto Winsted; to V. Y. Pear] Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
e it e : eek a he Bos- port. Pa.to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Fieh, 
ton a most attractive programme hag | Milton to Waverly; to W.Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fainmount. Vr. to VY. ¥. 
been arranged, headed by that great Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to 0. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
local favorite, Mary Sanders, in a 


to Warren. 
bri : . “ poy THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y¥. 
right new comedietta entitled “Mis- 
ery Loves Company.” ‘The character | 
she is to play is a sort of first cousin | 
to Cinders” in “The Lost Para- 
dise.” 

Charles F. Semon, “Tbe Narrow 
Feller,” that highly popular musical 
comedian, will open his vaudeville 
tour for the season of 1908-9. He has 
a lot of new drolleries. 

George B. Reno and company, fresh | 
from a year’s engagement in the ; 
leading English and Continental | MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY oo he gg My -_ reat 
music halls, are to do their funuy | and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 


acrobatic travesty skit. while Murray | 0868, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em ef 
nt Sag Mage . “*, | address 


and Lane will remain for a second | Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
and last week singing an entire'y 


new series of selections. 


Others on the bill will be Work PTEM Vv WN No use to specify. 

and Ower, the favorite gymnastic SE BER ACA CIES We have them in 
eatics . co facia large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 

humorists; the Four Casting Dunbars, | teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
aerial comedians; the Dixie Serena- |} Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
ders in a ragtime festival; the great | TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Lester, a remarkable ventriloquist; 
Eleanor Henry, a dainty comedienne; 

: . thes . , ’ 70 Fifth Aven 
Lightning Hopper, who does some The P tt | eachers Agency ue 
out-of-the-ordinary cartoon  work;| ra ‘ vi to i New York 

Rs f 3er £ j ‘ sino | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
Rado ind Bertman _ ee —s | and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, anager. 
sketch, and new kinetograph pc-|} 


tures, 
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o PECIALISTS with good general education wamed for department work im 
a m High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
The Original Boston Food Fair. sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys-~ 
, “ tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
As an evidence of the grand scale information, address THE TEACHERS' AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
on which the Boston food fair, the 101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
original of the food fairs which have 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
been held in Boston, is to be held un- 
der the auspices and management of ’ 
the Boston Retail Grocers’ Associa- Al BAN Y | EAC H ERS AGENC y 
tiou this year in the Park Squar : 
j t ark Square Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


Positions. Send for circulars. e 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





coliseum, one need only consider the 
magnitude of the arrangements in 
providing the music. The first move 
made was to secure the most popular 
band in the country, Sousa’s, with SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

the famous bandmaster himself Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
wielding the baton. This will be the | During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
farewell appearance in New England sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
prior to their tour of the world. It | Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
is safe to say that Sousa’s band is not department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

equalled by any band on this conti- Address HENRY SABIN, 


nent outside of the United States.| wWanhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa, 
But this is not all. There will be still 


another band introduced during the 


run of the Boston food fair. It will THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC > eS ae eee 


be under the direction of one of the ; 
: , . Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
most famous musical conductors in f ° 


the country and is well equipped to 


carry out the purpose of the manage- | ’ 
ment to make the Boston food fair TEACHERS 
distiuctive for its high-class music, A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
In these days when the popular pref- ae : RE 
ini ‘ ‘ lac teachers inevery part 

erence is turning toward a_ better Gnectent etn tor PND FOR LANUAL 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
class of music, and new edifices for 
the presentation of grand opera are 50000004 9000004 
springing up in our leading cities, SOSSSOSSSOOOOONS 
this effort to provide only the best in $ hi | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers im : 
the way of music will undoubtedly Ins D every part of the country. 
be greatly appreciated, 9 | 

It is worthy of note, by the way, Teachers | 2A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
that never, outside of a world’s expo- enc “an. 6 sieuie 
sition, has Sousa attempted to carry Ag as 
lout so long an engagement as that y | Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


made with the Boston food fair. OOOO0OOOSSSSSSSSSOSSSHOOOSOOOS 
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The typewnter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other writing machine. He 
has reason to, a night to, and we want 
him to. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 








MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“ Patience and Mennen’s” 
do wonders forthe skin and 
complexion of those who 
lead an outdoor life. The 
continued daily use of 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Taleum 

TOILET POWDER 
will improve a poor complexion 
and preserve a good one. For 
vacation days Mennen’s is a 
necessity and a comfort It pre- 
vents and relieves Chafing, 
Sunburn and Prickly 
Heat. Aftershaving and after 
bathing it is delightful. In the 
nursery it is indispensable. 

For your protection the genu- 
ine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes—the **Box that Lox,” 
with Mennen’s face on top 
Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
». 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
il 25 cents. Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co, 

Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen’'s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the 
scent of Fresh-cut Parma Vio- 
lets. Sample free. 

Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Pow- 
der, Oriental Odor 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap 
blue wrapper Specially 
prepared for the nursery. 
No Sample 










































EASY PROBLEMS 
FOR 


YOUNG THINKERS 


Edited by 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of mostly original exercises for review 
work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 
the exercises are questions grouped as follows :— 


Questions for Little Folks. 

Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 
How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 
Miscellaneous Easy Problems. 


Answers to questions are given in back of book 
for the teacher’s convenience. 


Paper, $3 &3 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the schoolis a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


——$—____ oe $$ 


Fall term opens September 1, 1908. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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